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such elements do exist,—and the probability is that they do 
not very much exceed or fall short of the number she has as- 
signed. As new ones are discovered old ones will yield to the 
torture of her ordeal. Now from this limited and com- 
paratively insignificant number of elements the world of mat- 
ter is com And what a world it is! Its various forms 
of existence defy all numerical estimate. Its myriad combi- 
nations with all their various properties, and accidents, and 
uses, defy all description. The mind is lost and bewildered 
in the effort to grasp, and eon the variety and multiplicity 
of its products. They are so widely diverse as in many cases 
not to have a single property in common. They range from 
the rock-built masses of the great world itself, its towering 
peaks and vast forests, to the smallest tint which the micros- 
cope discovers in the eye of an animalcule, or the delicate 
odour which the opening flower scatters upon the morning 
breeze. The products of the vegetable world alone, could they 
poem Lorene oa mtn dys would out-rival a mw pw seas 
in glitterin or and gorgeous variety, a Roman triump 
on the day of Cesar’s proudest entry into the imperial city. 
All this, you notice, is the result of combinations in different 
affinities and proportions, among about three-score elements. 
By the obvious by of mutation by which every integer is 
made to combine with every other, and with every possible 
perme A | and of the oe the yoeney of re- 
sults possi ith sixty integers is, to all intents and purposes, 
as far as human comprehension is infinite. 

Let us now pursue the same train of thought with reference 
to the human world. Strictly speaking, we suppose there is 
but one primary spiritual element in human nature. We are 
on to think that the truest philosophy which regards the 
soul as a unit, uncompounded and indivi and in al] men 
generically the same. But this simple, spiritual essence is 

ossessed of faculties or attributes, which are simply the dif- 


less much wren mein bora = ib nate, real 
matter. And in determining designating these, philos- 
ophy is even more in perplexity than science is in the other 
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case; and on the subject philosophers themselves have ever 
been at loggerheads. But withal it is perfectly safe to assume 
Ups and thet these are capable of influencing snd modifying 
tivity, an se are e of influencing a ifyi 
py or so as to give rise to endless combinations, and com- 
plex mental activities. Instead of the mind always acting in 
straight lines—to pursue the illustration a little farther, for it 
per er eee rs — lines, 
and lines passing many divergent points, crossing 
and i Seah! other tae Se dinestion;> tims i 
out every conceivable figure on the chart of mental activity. It 
thus results that ——— the original faculties of the soul 
may be comparatively few, they are capable of such varied 
combinations, and such complex activities, as to give rise to 
every conceivable type of individual character. d so true 
is this in fact, that of the eight hundred millions who inhabit 
our globe, and of the unnum millions who have inhabited 
it, perhaps not two minds, are, or ever have been, constituted 
precisely alike. This variety in the human world, like that 
m the natural, is its en It is the well-spring of 
its fruitfulness. It has given birth to the mighty and varied 
I ORR eI REI a ene 
tory, and which send down their light to t and coming 
generations, not in one heavy monotonous but in a thou- 
sand blended rays, more achicate in their tints and more gor- 
geous in their beauty, than the rainbow which spans the cloudy 
heavens. It has given richness and power to civilization, to 
literature, to philosophy, to arts, inventions and sciences—yea, 
to Christianity itself. It has. multiplied incaleulably the lever- 
age of the human mind, in its collective capacity, and enabled 
it to touch upon the worlds of truth and nature at an infinite 
number of points. It has made men fit for e ing that 
needs to be done. It brings to ev ition of activity, of 
thought and of labor, those fitted to fill them. It makes the 
tide of civilization and of history broad and deep as it flows 
on to the goal of the, world’s destiny. 

We have thus verified the ground of the remark with which 
we started out, that the most casual observation discovers to 
us “a vast difference between men.” Let us trace the results 
of such observation as found in actual society, with reference 
particularly to a type of character which is everywhere to be 
found, and which answers to that announced as the theme of 
the present address. In every circle of society, whether in 
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city, town, vi or neighborh ood, there are certain men who 
presPpee tere sie upon whose characters the eye fixes 
cmipae inetiomcinnely Geena aisihysied toed ey 


and i opin 
ions of those around them. They are the au of the cur- 


are frequently ed to te settle matters 


tion da; may not be the most noisy politicians, but they 
oe 
en a among ers requires to 
settled, their voice must be heard. And it usually can be set- 
tled speedily unless there be collision among these native lead- 
ers themselves. id menace aren ar rh orrempeers 
if these civic chieftains i i 


acter in the spheres of public effort and move- 
ment. In the various ted professions they exert @ con- 
trolling influence. In the rarks of the they stand out 
with great prominence in ecclesiastical assem They are 

master spirits; and in the turmoil and birth-throes of 
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troublous times, “ one blast upon their bugle-horn is worth 
thousand men.” a are the spiritual Roderie i i 


ten 

in the 

camp of the Lord. found the right side, their in- 
fluence is powerful for 3 where however they are not al- 
ways found, and then their influence is deleterious as in the 
other ease it is salutary. In church affairs, more than 
in any other, their is — is well illus- 
trated by the of a little old north country minister in 
the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, respecting the 


does 

gods!” In state and national affairs strong 

are always at the helm. They control popular assemblies and 
parliaments and senates. They either control or harrass Gov- 
ernors and Presidents and Kings, where these posts are held 
by weaker characters. They are the men whose names are 


lustre, but if true strength of character is wanting, he must 
fall while it is yet the noonday of his fame. His nature lacks 
its balance-wheel. The truly strong character if enlisted on 
the side of eee is : weed . t power and 
permanent fame, whatever obloqu eaped upon it in 
contem times. The thie oluas helote ebeh uaines aa. Olb- 
resden wa tian and Chatham and Fox and Calhoun and 


W llington, and George Washington. tthe histo f Christi- 
e 0 
anity we have strong characters i y= 
Great, and Hildeb and Luther, and Zwi 
and Knox, and Ed and a “ cloud of witnesses.”” These 
are the true Power-men, as Thomas Carlyle calls them. 

But in diseoursing further upon the topic before us, we do 
not propose to consider the strong character principally in 
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these higher types, but rather in those more familiar forms in 
which it a in common life. We mean to confine our- 
selves ¥ within the range of our own immediate vision, 
and to gather thence such facts and aims as will: have a prac- 
tical interest for ourselves. Let us ask then, what constitutes 
the ages star ad - Let us examine and analyze this char- 
acter, which we have described by its external peculiarities, 


and see if possible wherein its t strength lies. 

1. And, first, let us see whether there is = ome ft 
in the physical man. Is there any. correspondence een 
the outer man, and the inner character ? 

Here, we confess, we are required to pick our steps very 
cautiously. The facts in the case compel us to be careful in 


giving distinctive marks and lineaments, or rather teach us the 
impossibility of giving them at all. It requires but little obser- 
vation, or kno of history, to know that a powerful char- 
acter may be coupled with a very unprepossessing outer man, 
and that equally strong characters are found wearing the most 
utterly diverse physical accompaniments. We are a firm be- 
liever in a gene aarp orm between the inward charac- 
ter and the outer man. Not more surely does the presence of 
a powerfal chemical or electrical agent make itself felt by ex- 
ternal evidences in the body which it pervades, than does the 
presence of a powerful spirit make its marks upon its fleshly 
tabernacle. t so very diverse are the peculiar types of 
strong characters, so many ae elements enter into 
them, and so very multifarious are peculiar con eee 
of flesh and blood, of feature and expression, through which 
these characters may give sign of their presence, that it is ut- 
terly ae to give any definite classification of the exter- 
nal marks of a strong spirit. The shaggy “boar’s head” of 
Mirabeau, the compressed lips, thin and protruding chin 
of John Calvin, the massive features mwell or Welling- 
ton, the repulsive wig te Bea Satanic leer of Titus Oates, 
the meek dignity of John Wesley, the flashing, eye of Burr, 
the stolid immobility of Louis Napoleon, may all equally give 
evidence of the cg No doubt the available 
power of the strong spirit is often greatly augmented by a 
commanding form and a In sudden emer- 
gencies their absence is a real vantage. Men are awed 
by appearances; and the majestic mien and firm dignity of 
feature, are often as valuable auxiliaries of the man’s power, in 
the higher spheres of effort, as the stalwart arm and herculean 
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frame are to the man of peaceable spirit who feels called upon 
to quell a country brawl. But after all it is mind that 

ses the true fulcrum of power, and when sufficient opportunity 
is afforded, it will, in the long run, assert its prerogative, des- 
pite the physical impediments it may have to contend with. 
And whatever may be the distinctive conformation of feature, 
or person, there will always be something, either in the set of 
a parti feature, or in the unconscious bearing of the per- 
son, or in the indescribable language of the expression, which 
will give outward evidence of the — character. Such 
characters have often seemed to be surrounded by a mysterious 
spell, an invisible and charmed atmosphere in which they at 
all times moved, and yet no one could tell definitely wherein 
the spell consisted. 

2. Let us now tothe mental peculiarities of the strong 
character. indispensible requisite, even in the lower types 
of this character, is, that there be native vigor and force of 
éntellect. The mind must be inherently capable of decided and 
vigorous activity. Stupidity and dulness of intellect can nev- 
er co-exist with true strength of character. When these are 
coupled, indeed, as they are, with great obstinacy and 
stubborn doggedness, there may be ont power of resistance, 
great negative 8 but there be no true positive, en- 
ergizing power. ese are your hard-headed, impracticable 
men, unfit to lead, and yet unwilling to be led. They generally 
stant auntalerahontadh ves in a community, in crabbedness and 
isolation, and their neighbors soon learn it is wisest to let 
them alone. They belong to the order pachydermata, or 
thick-skinned, on whom the pitiless storm pelts in vain, but 
their sole power lies in the power of resistance. In order to 
positive strength of character, there must be, as we have just 
said, inherent vigor of intellect. It is not necessary that the 
mind be able to act powerfully in all directions, or even in 
many directions. The universal man, who is equally at home 
in every sphere of thought, is not always the strongest char- 
acter. But it is necessary that the mind sbould be able to act 
vigorously in one, or in several directions. And facts show 
that the strongest types of character—the truest power-men 
in every age, have been those whose mental force lay in a few 
definite directions. Their intellectual activity, instead of be- 
ing diffused over a wide surface, and consequently weakened 
at the particular points, was concentrated upon a few special 
points, expending there all its force,—and it was irresistible. 
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That there is an inherent difference in the innate force of 
minds; that in some the intellectual activity is weaker, and in 
others stronger, we suppose will be conceded. We 
thus infer that the groundwork oe eee os 
be laid by the hand of God himself. It cannot be manufac- 
tured by human instrumentalities, sree selnamsene! bes 
been provided by the Sovereign disposer of all things. He 
must impart, in the original constitution of the mind, the na- 
tive Sen, te.eneireds be sane. 28 its mark in the community in 
which it is cast. a yp mode - wanting, it cannot be sup- 
plied: by sap nee There is in the sphere of na- 
ture, and mind, and of human eberacter, ss rigid end sov- 
ereign a predestination, as the most sealous disciple of Paul 
claims in the sphere of religion. No man determines for him- 
self his own stature, the of his hair, or the native bent 
and force of his own mind; nor does an ‘man determine any 
of these things for his children, Our aap Spalg ws simply 


left to ment with the materiel which God p to our han 

We are led here, , to remark the office hand 
education may Bro perly di in the of charac- 
ter. It is not the office of education to create, but simply to 


draw out, and mould, and strengthen. It cannot bestow the 
boon of nature where that boon has been'witheld. There is an 
aristocracy of mind, whose titles of nobility bear the signature 
of the Divine hand-itself. The man of strong intellect does 
not get it in the Academy or the Co in the cloister, or in 
the schools of art, but it comes from the of Him who is the 
father of all spirits. It is the province of education to devel- 
ope, to mould and mae this intellect to the extent of its 
capability; but eae sly a ron tr cannot go. The ma- 


al aaee Opera pene oy as Be gr 
transforming over 

rough and g seency. Th nd-ston wor ee long look in- 
spiration upon it, oe a his chisel touch it with the skill of 


genius, but no life-like form of beauty and grace 
answer the ideal that is mental visi 
smooth and compact marble must be there Copanen lenges 


Hl 
i 


expands, and nourishes those predominating faculties,—provi- 
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ded they be harmless—which have been bestowed by a higher 
hand. All mental culture should have for its object to lead 
the mind mainly in the direction in which its true power lies, 
only giving it breadth and variety enough to preserve its bal- 
ance. ‘Every man to his calling,” is one of the plainest dic- 
tates of practical wisdom. To neglect it is to commit mistake 
and incur failure. Education then may conduce to strength 
of character by developing those m powers which lie at 
the basis oS Raven Shannen, Ser meen enn an 
sufficient measure. whilst it is doubtless true that the 
pr rr le oo at wag Wy so tes | and by a “va 

vation, an ty may be impro yet it is hopeless 
to think of maki any. fecnlty i shich ie striking- 
ly deficient, or to smother any faculty that is strikingly pre- 
fA sy And though doubtless the weakest character may 
he in some measure strengthened, by careful culture, yet 
the really strong, controlling character, such as those mentioned 
above, is, in the most unqualified sense, the gift of God. It 


is utterly vain to train the w-hawk to soar like the 
eagle. Nature pend a pg ve its way. The father of 
Pascal wishing to make him a linguist, determined he should 
not learn ies, and deprived him of all mathematical 


books. But the child having learned a definition of geometry, 
drew lines and figures on the floor with bits of coal, and formed 
axioms, and proceeded with the discovery of the relations of 
lines and figures until he arrived at the thirty-second propo- 
sition of the first book of Euclid. The father of Handel, de- 
signing him for the law, determined he should not study music. 
Bee ryt a oh etna yn cigftmthen ah stole at 
night to his father’s garret to practice on @ small instrument 
thew, ond. undetontveragues Delete sgunininn bein 
on a visit to the court of a neighboring he astonish 
all by his playing, and convinced even his father, where lay 
the true path of his life. 

But to return, we have seen that the fret grand requisite in 
the strong character, is native force of mind ; and observation 
will y add the testimony of fact. Those men who stand 
out prominently as landmarks in a community, who mould its 
rer rt give it character, are — on of ee intel- 
ectual vigor. mg ee erg es may be in literary at- 
tainments, however deficient im the acquirements which learn- 


ing and culture give, however pk ing the ie etal of 
ibit the sterling metal o 


of their knowledge, they always e 
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mind, which impinges sensibly on all with whom they come into 
contact. What they do know they know well; and they can 
think without following blindly the leading strings of tion, 
and reason without a knowl of the formulas of logic; and 


reason powerfully too. 
8. Another marked peculiarity of the strong character, is 


great covery of will. 
Vigor of intellect alone will not make a strong character : 
many gifted minds have been associated with weak characters. 
Many a richly freighted bark has foundered and wrecked upon 
the shoals of life, for want of ballast in the hold, or a 

steersman at the helm. The intellectual activity, howeyer 
eee may expend itself in such erratic directions that it 
will be just so much capital thrown away; or it may move 
with such a and unsteady step, or in directions so 
counter and conflicting as to involve it in such flagrant contra- 
dictions and such h shea inconsistencies, as to beget imbecil- 
ity and defeat. Perhaps strength and inflexibility of will are, 
above all others, the distinguishing peculiarities of the strong 
character. You rarely see the of them wanting in 
the py which we described before; and they are 
usually the marks on such faces, which a practised eye detects 
most readily. The will is the energizing and controlling pow- 
erin man. It furnishes the pressure necessary to set in mo- 
tion the intellectual machine, and it regulates the action of 
the machine itself. It is the steersman which stands at the 


dictates of the judgment. A clear and correct judgment is 
e character reliable and abiding power : 
a does exist, and the mind itself is 
of a priate oe + texture, the eos of character will * 
as a gen i portion to lominant power of the 
will. Tn 0 comple en organiam sa the mind, dheremsy be 
many things which will modify the action even of a strong 
will or partially frustrate it, but still we think the exceptions 
are few to the rule that the union of a powerful will and an 
accurate ju t, gives the strong character. An iron will 
knows no such word as “fail,” and it is rarely made to know 
defeat. Like the iron flail of Talus, the poet Spenser's iron 
Man, who accompanied the conquering t over the world, 
it makes the most formidable obstacles yield, as if by magic, to 
its od and potent blows. 
4. Where there is a strong will, in connection with an accu- 
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rate judgment, there will be self-reliance. Few really strong 
men are unconscious of their power. One reason why they 
can overcome tly insuperable obstacles, is because they 
feel confident can do it. The homely proverb, “Where 
there’s a will there’s a way,” has a found significance. A 
cowardly fear paralizes the sinews of effort. strong char- 
acters have been self-reliant in its true sense,—for it must be 
distinguished from the vain ostentation and braggart boldness 
which are so often characteristic of weakness. True self-reliance 
is staid, silent and even modest, not ing its own glories 
nor predicting its own success, though ent of it the while. 
True self-reliance is a form of natural faith, and it is scarcely 
a figure of h to say that it removes mountains. It has 
lain at the bottom of all great deeds. Buo knew he 
could seale the Alps, and he did it. Columbus knew he could 
discover a Western continent, and he found it. The Pilgrim 
fathers, as the Mayflower hovered near the rocky coast, “like 
a wounded sea-fowl seeking some place to die,” with three 
thousand miles of waves stretching behind them and between 
them and civilization, had faith in God and in themselves, and 
they framed laws and a constitution, and built a house for the 
worship of ‘the God of the pilgrim. As one has bea 

said :—* Their sails streamed in shreds through the winter's 
blasts, and before them lay an unknown, frowning, snow-clad 
coast, where the howling of the wild beast, mingled with the 
wilder w: of the savage; and yet we hear of no regret 
shaking the higher resolve of a single breast, nor of a tear dim- 
ming the lustre of a woman’s eye.” They were a band of 
strong characters, reliant on God, and on themselves :—for in 
the reverent heart these two go together, and their union forms 
the deepest and firmest basis of confidence in feeling and action. 
In the irreligious heart confidence in “ destiny” takes the 
place of confidence in God, and the ambitious despot can con- 
quer the world because he believes he is following the star of 
his destiny. His reliance upon this gives reliance upon self ; 
and while this strong anchorage avails him, his will bends be- 
fore no bursting storms of adversity, and his courage shrinks 
before no threatening dangers. 

5. Passing by other minor peculiarities, we cannot but no- 
tice that earnestness, or sincerity of belief and purpose, is an 
obvious trait of the really strong c : 

It is that element in the nature which gives a steady and 
powerful momentum to all the elements of strength which the 
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character contains. It keeps them consolidated and centred 
upon definite aims, and increases their strength by binding 
them together in harmonious and consistent effort. Ficklencss, 
insincerity, hollowness of purpose, must inevitably render fu- 
tile, for any enduring results, whatever elements of power the 
man may possess. The trifler, everywhere, must ultimately 
become as imbecile, as he is contemptible. It is your sincere 
man, your earnest man, your man who labors for the attain- 
ment of his ends as though he knows and feels their reality, 
that is able to turn to permanent account his elements of pow- 
er. And it is this that makes a man powerful whether he be 
right or wrong. To be successful, it as necessary to be earnest 
in a bad cause, as in a good one. The men who have done 
something in the world, either for good or evil, who have left 
their footprints upon the sands of time, and their imprint upon 
the tablet of history, were men whose lives were pervaded by 
a thorough earnestness. Whether as man of letters, as states- 
man, as warrior, or as christian preacher, the shallow trifler 
can never become a true hero in history. The gifted trimmer 
and pliant weather-vane may enjoy for a while a factitious no- 
tability, but retribution must come some day. The man of 
abiding strength is the man of earnestness. Genius never ac- 
complished a great and lasting deed without it. The want of 
it is the deadly narcotic that paralizes the arm or brain that 
otherwise might move the world. 

We see the same principle illustrated in the lower types of 
the strong character, of which we have spoken before. Those 
men who control the opinions and actions of a neighborhood, 
who are the umpires of disputed questions, the arbiters of diffi- 
culties, the master spirits at elections and popular assemblies, 
are, and must be, honest and sincere men. It is that which 
makes them reliable. Men feel that they can trust them, and 
follow safely in their lead. As soon as it is discovered that 
they are hollow-hearted and unreliable, however much men may 
hate and fear them, they will be shorn of their controlling pow- 
er. Their strength has departed from them. The man who 
would stand unshaken in his place, in the front ranks of a com- 
munity, must be a man of honest brow and earnest heart. 

The elements of the strong character which we have enu- 
merated, may be equally potent for good or for evil. A mind 
of native force may expend itself in working wrong and ruin. 
An iron will may set itself for the attainment of evil ends. 
The bad man may be self-reliant, as well as the good man. 
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And he who deals physical or moral devastation around him, 
may be in earnest as well as he who sheds peace and blessing. 
The strong character may be a bad character. All elements 
of power when misdirected or abused, are dangerous—and 
dangerous just in proportion to their power. A madman in 
the wild strength of his phrenzy, may spread terror in a whole 
neighborhood. Finally then, we say that the strong character 
to be a good character—to exert the legitimate influence of 
God-given power, must be permeated apna leaven of high 
moral principle. It must be subject to the supremacy of con- 
science. It must move under the pressure of truth and duty. 
It must have an ear for the calls of moral obligation. We 
would be far from denying that there is such a thing as natur- 
al virtue, or that the mere natural virtues have made strong 
characters, on the whole safe, and prolific of good deeds. But 
all such high types of moral principle, we hold to be the result of 
the indirect or reflex influence of the religion of Christ. 
It is the great educator of the conscience. And the very 
highest we moral principle, that which will stand the 
greatest s, and may be relied on in the most perilous 
moral emergencies, can only be found in connection with gen- 
uine personal religion. this is wanting there are always 
some points which will not bear pressure. And in the chris- 
tian these points will be strengthened just in PR portion as the 
element of religion is pervading and powerful. The strong 
character then, to be the safest and best, must be imbued with 
the sanctifying leaven of the grace of God. Unsanctified, 
perverted power, has ever been the scourge of the world. The 
development of the intellect, and especially the development 
of those faculties which make the strong character, without a 
corresponding development of the nature, can only be- 
get a power to destroy. But glorious and God-like is sancti- 

ed power. Where the development of the moral nature 
keeps pace with that of the intellectual, and the two unfold in 
beautiful and-harmonious adjustment, ‘tis there we have the 
highest style of man. The strong head and the pure heart, 
make the great man and the man combined. Force of 
character, when directed into proper channels, and acting un- 
der theimpulse of noble motives, gives to history the benefac- 
tors of the race, and to every community the men who are its 
light and its salt. 

Chambersburg, Pa. J.C. 
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’ IL—THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


In a former number of this Review it was shown that the 
communion of saints, as it obtained among the early disciples, 
consisted in their common union with Christ, in their common 
participation in his benefits, and in their unity of faith. We 
now say that wherever these constituents are found, there will 
be unity of affection, that is, christian love, or charity in its 
widest sense. This may be regarded as the fruit or efflor- 
escence of the indwelling life of Christ, its perfection and 
beauty at the same time. It is that towards which everything 
divine in man tends, and where it finds its consummation. 
Thus we are told that the end of the commandment is charit 
out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of fait 
unfeigned. 1 Tim. 1, 5. Our subject may be still further il- 
lustrated by continuing to refer to the experience of the ear- 
ly christians, in whom the highest and most sublime manifes- 
tations of the communion of saints took place. Nothing was 
so prominent in their character as their leve for each other. 
After the outpouring of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost it 
was as if a new order of men had been created. A company 
of individuals appeared to view, who by their manners, ges- 
tures, language and intercourse with one another, differed as 
much from those around them as if they had just descended 
from some other sphere on a visit to our world. They were, 
however, well known ; they were mere Galileans, whose rude- 
ness and want of cultivation rendered them a term of reproach 
to the more polished denizens of Jerusalem. Yet Galileans 
as they were, unacquainted with the world and unused to the 
arts of dissimulation, they manifested the purest and most ex- 
alted affection for each other. It is generally believed that 
purity and elevation of feeling are the result of human culti- 
vation. Here, however, where no such cultivation had been 
enjoyed, a love reigned, pervaded an entire body of persons 
and bound them together, that excelled every other exhibition 
of affection, as it regards tenderness, strength and fervor. 
All human instructions, care and attention have produced at 
best nothing but a distant approximation to christian charity, 
a mere imitation of it, which. like that of the diamond, stands 
condemned at first view. 
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There were doubtless diversities of temper, disposition, and 
talents among the disciples, as is the case among men gener- 
ally ; but their original oneness of life united these diversities 
into a living union, where instead of becoming points of re- 
pulsion, they served as so many points of attraction. Peter 
could be fiery, zealous, and rash, without repelling John, who 
was remarkable for possessing a temperament directly the re- 
verse. The very courage of the former, more than anything 
else, attracted the quiet and retiring spirit of the latter, who 
found in it something to lean upon, now when the bosom of 
his Master was no longer at hand. Peter on the other hand, 
could not see in the different disposition of John any cause 
for censure, because that disposition differed from his own. 
He doubtless perceived in his colleague the nearest approach 
to the image of his Master, and hence felt his fears quieted 
by his presence, when his faith wavered. They were, there- 
fore, joined together in neat ROE directing the Church 
with entire unanimity. t was true of Peter and John 
was true of all the rest, as it is of Christians generally. Their 
unity of faith, back of their natural endowments, made room 
for a certain measure of difference, or diversity, either of na- 
tural or acquired gifts ; but this diversity only confirmed and 
completed the general unity. There can be no unity, where 
there is no diversity of parts; hence it is the special office of 
Christian love to unite, what seems to be contradictory and 
conflicting into a harmonious whole. Love in the Christian 
Church is the power which binds together its different mem- 
bers, causes the most diverse characters and talents to be em- 
ployed in securing the same general object or end, places each 
member in his per relation to his fellow members, and 
stamps upon each, whatever may be his position or signiii- 
cance, the highest value. God hath set the members every 
one of them in the body, as it hath pleased him; and the 
Apostle adds, that there should be no schism in the body. 
As the head, the hands, the feet are diverse, and yet united, 
so the body of Christ can admit of diversity of operations, 
gifts, or talents, but not of schism or dissension. 

The early disciples manifested the highest and the purest 
devotion to each other. It is said that they were all together, 
and had all things common. They sold their possessions and 

oods, and parted them to all men, as every man had need. 
he price of lands or houses was laid at the apostles’ feet, and 
distribution was made according to the necessities of each in- 
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dividual. As love manifests itself in the devotion of one per- 
son to another, its strength may be calculated by the amount 
of sacrifice, which it is enabled to make for the object of affee- 
tion. Property is a sacrifice which it can cheerfully make. 
The circumstances of the early Church often required this, 
and we accordingly find that the new converts, burning with 
ardent devotion to Christ, did not consult with flesh and blood, 
bat poured out their treasures to relieye the wants of their 
suffering brethren. In their cases, it was not a portion of 
their income, but their whole estates, that were given to the 
Church, in literal compliance with the Saviour’s command. 
Their example it is generally believed was not designed to be 
of universal obligation, but merely to show. to the world the 
nature and strength of true charity. It proves, therefore, 
that Christian love cannot be in the heart, unless it opens 
men’s hands, and urges them to make any sacrifice of this 
kind for the sake of the brotherhood. It is of such a diffu- 
sive character as to prompt the heart wherever it is felt, to 
bear not only the loss of property, but of all things, even life 
itself when the cause of truth requires it. John, the apostle 
of love says, Hereby we perceive the love of God, because 
he laid down his life for us; and we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren. This indeed is the last test of Chris- 
tian charity, that Christians should be willing to surrender up 
life itself for the sake of the Church, if it should be neces- 
sary in order to vindicate her divine character. There have 
been circumstances in all periods of her history, which have 
called for offerings of this kind, and the inspiration of divine 
love has enabled many to comply with the full measure of du- 
ty in this respect. Christ and his Church are made to appear 
as of unspe ably more account than individual life, or ought 
that life may embrace. Father and mother, sister and bro- 
ther, prope and lands, all things, the world as it appears 
to the individual, are freely laid at the foot of the cross, and 
deliberately sacrificed for the sake of the cross and its future 
triumphs in the world. The martyr at the stake or on the 
block sheds his blood freely for his brethren’s sake, that they 
encouraged and stimul by his example may at last gain 
with him the crown of righteousness. It is known that in the 
early ages of the Church, when the blood of martyrs flowed 
in streams, it was generally the desire of ministers and bi- 
shops, to suffer martyrdom in the midst of their flocks, that 
they might have the benefit of their example, and witness the 
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last expression of their never dying affection. Yea, says Paul, 
and if [ be offered upon the sacrifice and service of your faith, 
I joy, and rejoice with you all. The true missionary or pas- 
tor in our days must possess this same spirit, and so far as it 
is exhibited, the field around him begins to bloom and blossom 
as the rose. Itis something remarkable, that no interest con- 
nected with the Church prospers, except as it proceeds from, 
and is carried forward with that love, which shows itself in sac- 
rifices. A Brainerd, and a Martyn, with our Moravian mis- 
sionaries, have formed epochs in the missionary work, because 
their love for the heathen manifested itself in the greatest acts 
of self-denial. The ability to surrender life for the sake of 
the Church, of course, implies a willingness to yield up all con- 
siderations of a lower character, as compared with the love 
which christians should exercise towards each other. Thus 
health, wealth, honors, and pleasures, are laid cheerfully upon 
the altar of Christian charity, and made subservient to the up- 
building of the kingdom of Christ in the world. Such a char- 
ity as this is the proper production of Christianity. It was 
constantly exemplified in the life of its divine author, which 
was ever one of disinterested benevolence and love. Selfish- 
ness has never been attributed to him, not even by his foes 
and infidels generally, who doubtless would have done so, if it 
had been pessible, as it would have afforded them the best op 
portunity of silencing his claims upon their allegiance. He 
grants his followers grace to walk in his footsteps, and to 
breathe the same pure and elevated spirit. They become like 
him, and reflect from earthen vesseis his heavenly spirit. 
Hence they become partakers of his love and his sufferings ; 
the blood of martyrs flows in streams to serve as the seed of 
future harvests in the world; sacrifices and gifts accumulate 
upon the altar; and the Church becomes the grand almoner 
of the spiritual and temporal bounties of a kind and merciful 
Father in heaven. 

From what has now been said of the communion of saints as 
it obtained on the day of Pentecost, its true character for all 
ages may be readily understood. The first outpouring of the 
Spirit, was a type, an earnest or pledge, of what might be ex- 

ected during the dispensation of the Spirit through all time. 
‘he living, actual communion between the members of Christ, 
commenced at that time, was to be extended and expanded 
until it should embrace the whole race of man within the pre- 
cincts, as it were, of a single family. All communion, there- 
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fore, of believers now-a-days, to be genuine, must be like that 

of the first ra wen when they were all together of one accord. 

It must spring from a living communion with Christ and his 

benefits, and consist in unity of faith, which unites the under- 

ceneing of men, and unity of affection, which unites their 
earts. 

It now remains for us to discuss the extent and the form of 
this communion generally, points which are intimately con- 
nected, but, at the same time, distinct enough to require a sep- 
arate consideration. 

It is a nice point of casuistry to deeide how far, as it respects 
the merely nominal Christian world, our charity should extend. 
It is a plain case, that it is our duty to love those who stand in 
regular connection with the Christian Church, and to treat 
them as brethren, without inquiring how far they are livingly 
united to Jesus Christ; for this must be left to their own con- 
sciences, and to Him, who alone sees and knows all things, and 
not to our capricious judgments. Here the precept, Judge 
not that ye be not judged, is specially pertinent. Here too, 
there is a wide field for the exercise of charity. There are 
my many in the pale of the Church, whe have neither 
part nor lot in the kingdom of God, and toexercise charity for 
their Churches, as such, and to treat their members as breth- 
ren, require of us to comply with the apostolic precept, to 
cover a multitude of sins. This is a legitimate office of love. 
But the question arises, What denominations are we to regard 
as embraced in the Christian Church, and what not? “Who 
will draw for us the line of demarkation, that separates be- 
tween the Church and the world? The question is involved 
in almost insuperable difficulty, and can be answered in our 
on state of enlightenment only in some partial manner. 

ove between christians is doubtless a duty, and any lack of 
it towards those who have a right to it, is a grievous sin; but 
heresy and schism are not to be overlooked, rather resisted 
with as much fervor of zeal, as we are required to have fervor 
of love. Indeed the ——_ of our opposition to error is a 
co-ordinate of our love to Christ, and springs from it, though 
all kinds of zeal must not be supposed to be a necessary atten- 
dant of Christian love. Accordingly, we find that, in those ages 
of the Church when love burns brightest, heresy is most de- 
tested. No one of the apostles opposed heretics with such 
burning zeal as the apostle John, who at the same time was 
distinguished for his love to the brethren. 
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In the platitude of our love it is possible for us to embrace 
all sorts of sects, and thus unwittingly encourage all kinds of 
dangerous and pestilential heresies. This leads to latitudina- 
rianism, which has no power to distingush between different 
forms of faith, and consequently ne capacity to resist error or 
to defend the truth. If souryeing that calls itself Christian, 
must be admitted within the pale of the Church, and be enti- 
tled to our affection and regard, then the barriers which Chris- 
tianity has erected in her own defence, fall to the ground ; the 
world flows in at once as a mighty flood, and prostrates every 
claim which the Church has ever put forth to prove her supe- 
riority to that which is earthly and temporal. The latitudi- 
narian consequently has no horror of schism or heresy; he 
does not even understand the meaning of these words in the 
sense in which they are used in the Bible and the early Church. 
There are passages in Scripture, which he has no capacity of 
obeying, as where we are commanded to have no communica- 
tions with one, who brings in another doctrine, not so much 
as to eat with him, or to bid him God. . 

Others answer the question proposed in a much more sum- 
mary manner. They regard their own denomination, or little 
sect, as the only true Church, beyond which there is no salva- 
tion, except by uncovenanted mercies. This constitutes dig- 
otry, which reckons many more adherents than the latitudina- 
rian scheme. It is seen everywhere, but nowhere with its 
symmetry of parts so fully developed, as where it has the slen- 
derest historical basis to rest upon, and where the obscurity or 
insignificance of its advocates, makes it an object of no special 
alarm. It has its spring in human nature, which is ever grati- 
fied when it sees itself ornamented with a celestial livery. It 
were doubtless a very comfortable position for a person to oc- 
cupy, if he could be actually brought to believe that his own 
creed or confession embodies the entire sum and substance of 
Christianity, and that his own fellow religionists constitute the 
only true salt of the earth, the only reliable results that Chris- 
tianity has produced for the space of the last eighteen hundred 
years. Bigotry like this, has emptied itself of the Christian 
spirit, or if it retain any Christian element in its constitution 
at all, it must find it very difficult to maintain itself at such an 
airy height. Roman Catholics may do so with less difficulty 
than any other class of Christians ; for there is so much that is 
imposing in the unity, extent and grandeur of their Church, 
that its own members, at least, have some palliation for their 
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exorbitant claims to be the only true Church, especially in 
Italy or Spain, where Protestantism is so little known, or made 
synonymous with protestation against the divine truth itself; 
though in England and America, where they are surrounded by so 
many evidences of the Christian character of Protestanism, it 
must be a work of more difficulty, and a rather painful one 
among those who are truly pious. But if the ultra claims of 
Rome are scriptural, if she be the true Church to the exclusion 
of all other portions of Christendom, then the kingdom of 
Christ on earth must present a gloomy prospect indeed. The 
argument for the divine origin of Christianity drawn from its 
success, would be very much diminished in force, at least in its 
application to the present time. For grant that the Roman 
Church, as Neander incontestably shows, constituted the 
Christian Church during the middle ages, diffused the leaven 
of the gospel among the nations of Europe during the ages 
preceding the Reformation, and raised them from barbarism to 
a Christian civilization, grant this, as good historical Protest- 
ants we can, and we may ask, where is the same life and vigor 
in the Roman Church at the present day, and where is her 
once world-wide influence? Her Anselms, her Bernards, and 
Thomas Aquinases, have passed away, and the Jesuits, in 
whom the life of the old Catholic Church seems to have been 
revived and concentrated subsequent to the Reformation, have 
descended from the lofty pinnacle of their influence, and are 
now, if accounts be true, the mere shadow of what they once 
were. As a whole, the Church of Rome resembles an aged 
oak, that continues to vegetate at its extremities, and at times 
to send forth vigorous shoots, giving evidence of its vitality, 
but growing only in its extremities, and not in its trunk, or 
its leading branches. It is true as it regards tendency as well 
as space, the farther off from Rome the Catholic organization 
extends, the more respectable does Catholicism become. In 
England and America Catholics manifest much more moral 
purity than in Italy or Rome itself, where, so far as the masses 
are concerned, little else can be discerned but spiritual stag- 
nation and death. In France, where, owing to the influence of 
Gallicanism, Catholicism has been more free, nearer to Prot- 
estantism and farther from Rome in tendency, than elsewhere, 
it has, to the present day, as MaCaulay has acutely observed, 
presented the highest form of Catholic piety. With nothing 


more than the Romish hierarchy in the world to confirm the 
promise of the Saviour, that he would be with his people al- 
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ways, the argument, we say, for the divine character of Chris- 
tianity, drawn from its success, must be considerably curtail- 
ed. But, in addition to this, a more formidable difficulty to 
Romish exclusiveness arises in the existence of the Protestant 
Church, which has a history, a theology, a science, and a long 
line of good works and charities, that it would be difficult to 
ignore or set aside. As Protestants, we cannot for a moment 
entertain such sweeping, demolishing claims. 

The communion of saints, therefore, wherever it exists, can- 
not be confined to the Romish Church, though, from our prem- 
ises, we may believe that it exists there, and hence whatever 
errors may be a to have their origin in her midst, feel 
= Justified in exercising charity towards Catholics gen- 
erally. 

But if the Romish Church cannot substantiate her claims 
to be the only true Church, it becomes much more difficult for 
any single testant denomination in itself considered to 
make the same attempt. The difficulty increases, and the 
claims become more puerile and anile also, in proportion as 
we descend from the State Churches of Europe down to the 
sects and sub-sects in this country, that sprung but yesterday 
from the ignorance of the people, and are now housing them- 
selves safely in the elements from which they derived their or- 
igin. Whatever claims any single denomination of Protestant- 
ism may have to be called the only true Church, they are shared 
by at least some of their neighbors, and cannot therefore be 
regarded as more valid in one case than in the other. They are 
of force only in favor of pure Protestantism as a whole, and 
not exclusively in favor of any single branch of it. 

It is doubtless the part of wisdom not to attempt to draw 
too closely the boundary lines of the Church. ‘There is in- 
deed no necessity that this should be done; for if we know 
where the Church does really and actually exist, we can have 
no desire to linger on its borders, or to occupy a position with 
respect to her, which is at best doubtful or suspicious. It is 
only madmen or inexperienced children, who can sport on the 
brink of a precipice, or on the banks of a raging stream. It 
is necessary to attend to various considerations in deciding, 
whether any religious denomination is properly a part of the 
Church of Christ, and therefore entitled to our love and fellow- 
ship. The various marks of a true Church, such as a regular 
ministry in the apostolic succession in some sense at least, the 
Sacraments, the Word of God, and the consequent presence 
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of the Spirit, must be the basis of the judgment which we form 
in the case; but then, inasmuch as Satan often appears as an 
angel of light, there may be congregations, that seem to pre- 
sent all these marks, and yet after all are nothing more than 
synagogues of Satan. Here the principle of historical develop- 
ment comes to our assistance. Time is the test of what is gen- 
uine, and of what is spurious. it is the fiery furnace that 
consumes the wood, hay and stubble, whilst it purifies the pure 
metal. A principle may be plausible at its inception, but 
manifestly false and utterly abhorrent to men generally, 
when it has gone into operation, and clothed itself with flesh 
and blood. istorical Churches, therefore, have an unspeak- 
able advantage over the new fangled systems thatare ever and 
anon springing up around us. Soncetinations that can point 
back over long centuries of devotion to the cause of Christ, 
have far better claims to a place in his fold, than those which 
commence their history by saying they took their rise in the 
year of our Lord, say 1829, mainly under the influence of such 
and such a distinguished preacher. On this account, it be- 
comes a hazardous experiment to attempt to exclude the Ro- 
mish Church, as a whole, from the Magia of God. She has 
maintained her position too long, to be purely a work of evil. 
Grant that error and corruption have intruded themselves with- 
in her ww yet there must be vitality somewhere connecting 
her with Christ, else she must have been long ago rent into 
numberless fragments, and, like the secular powers of antiquity, 
be now known only on the page of history. The various na- 
tional Churches of Europe, that sprung more immediately from 
the Reformation, together with their offspring in this land, 
have already won for themselves an imperishable name and 
rank in the kingdom of God. It cannot be maintained, that 
their points of difference are indications of their schismatical 
character ; for it is well known that the original branches of 
Protestantism assumed their peculiar forms and costumes from 
the circumstances in which they were placed, and the various 
nationalities which they were called to represent. Thus, it was 
by no means a schismatical feeling towards other parts of Prot- 
estantism, which induced the Church of E jand to preserve 


the episcopal form of Church government. Even Calvin him- 
self, the founder of Presbyterianism, could so well appreciate 
the circumstances in which the English Church was placed, as 
to approve of episcopacy in England, a fact which the rigid 
Presbyterian in our day, in his ultra opposition to prelacy, 
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might de well to ponder. The origin of the Churches just re- 
ferred to remains as yet unassailed, and their united claims to 
be regarded as the Church of the present, have not yet been 
successfully laid aside. Providence from the beginning smiled 
upon the Reformation, and so signally pro and preserv- 

the various branches of Christianity, that sprung from it as 
their immediate origin, and raised them to a world-wide influ- 
ence, that we, in our day, may as yet confidently believe, that 
Protestantism has by a divine judgment been exalted to serve 
as his Church in these latter days. There is, however, as has 
been often said in the pages of this Review, a true anda false 
Protestantism, one that has a legitimate historical origin at 
the Reformation, and a subsequent historical development, and 
another that has no origin of this kind, and no such a subse- 
quent development, but is schismatical, sectarian and hereti- 
cal in its tendency. This being so, our charity or our commu- 
nion should hold with the Church of our fathers, and as it re- 
gards the sects, that have sprung up at a more recent date, 
and that now so strenuously strive to supplant that Church, 
we can exercise for them at best only that charity, which is 
due to erring brethren. The opinion so rampant among the 
masses in this country, that whatever in religion happens to 
be new, original, and independent of history is the best coin, is 
wrong and radical. It is quite the reverse. New ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations are tote coelo the least reliable, whilst the old, 
containing the old wine, are the best, and the most likely to 
retain the _ committed to the Chureh in the beginning by 
her great Head. 

The communion of saints, however, does not only extend in 
space; it not only overflows the barriers, which national life, 
spirit, custom, language and literature have set up to “make 
enemies of nations,” and binds together distant nations, peo- 
ple, and tongues inte one family of love; it extends itself also 
as it regards time. The communion of the christian is not sat- 
isfied with the noisy present, however refreshing and invigo- 
rating the living, acting Christianity around him may be. 
There is a Christian past, that is equally as verre: to the 
a spirit, and hence it seeks communion and fellowship 
with it. 

The kingdom of heaven was deposited in the soil of human- 
ity, not as something full grown, but as the grain of mustard 
seed, which by its inherent power becomes a tree, and the 
fowls of the air lodge in the feanches thereof. It has there- 
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fore a history commencing with the incarnation of Christ, and 
reaching down to the present, during all of which time it has 
continued to unfold itself out of its original life-form, and to 
present itself to the gaze of the world as something that was 
always the same in substance, and yet ever varying in form. 
Its various manifestations from age to age, stand as intimately 
related to each other as the successive branches of a plant, 
where each one grows out of another and forms its proper com- 
pletion. Every age of the Church is dependent upon that 
which precedes it, and through it upon the entire previous de- 
velopments of Christianity. The divine life flowing from 
Christ, is thus percolated from century to century, until it 
reaches the period in which any individual may be supposed 
to stand. No one, therefore, has a right to break communion 
with the Church of the past, just as it is his duty to maintain 
communion with the Church of the present. He who does so 
is schismatical, as much so as the person who isolates himself 
from the visible Church in which he was born and bred. Itis 
indeed the worst form of radicalism; it tears up the living root 
of all growth and advancement, and seeks to rear an abundant 
harvest where no precious seed has been sown, and where there 
is no more soil than may be found on the bare mountain rock. 
It reminds us of the radicals of the French Revolution, who, 
not content with the destruction of existing institutions, sacri- 
legiously disturbed the ashes of the dead. 

As Christianity is something historical, it can be fully under- 
stood only in the light of hableep: Persons may live and 
breathe in it, yet there is no clear conception of it, until it is 
studied in its past history, just as it is necessary for us to 
know the civil and political history of a nation, before we can 
understand its spirit or genius. Christian love, therefore, 
prompts us to love the past. If our love be pure, freed from 
the prejudices, and the self-sufficiency of the age in which we 
live, we must feel ourselves drawn towards the saints of the 

ast by an influence, which we cannot resist. As we enter 
into the spirit in which they loved and served Christ, and ob- 
serve how they made sacrifices for his kingdom, we gradually 
lose the vain conceit of our times, and feel that our instruc- 
tors and models are to be formed mainly in the past and not in 
the present. The early ages of Christianity, that is the first 
four or five centuries of the history of the Church, have always 
been regarded as especially entitled to the love and confidence 
of succeeding ages. During this period the mass of believers 
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were called to endure sufferings of the most painful character, 
and to make the most costly sacrifices, that men could be call- 
ed upon to make. They faltered not, but brought to the altar 
of Christ property, possessions, pleasures, honors, and life it- 
self, for the sake of the truth. The blood of martyrs flowed in 
streams in every direction, whilst they themselves became a 
spectacle, upon which the civilized world looked with mute 
wonder and amazement. Whilst the common people thus re- 
flected a brilliant light upon the world of darkness and sin, 
distinguished leaders arose, and shone as stars of the first mag- 
nitude. The early church fathers, became, like the prophets 
under the old a the pillars of their age and of suc- 
ceeding times. The progress of the kingdom of heaven, in 
every direction, has not been equalled since. Whilst nation 
after nation, and city after city, became trophies of victorious 
grace, the work of internal consolidation kept pace with the 
outward spread of the gospel. A certain writer - remarked, 
that the definite and final settlement of the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Person of Christ, and others which are fixed and 
fundamental in the Christian scheme, required as much labor 
and time, as the conversion of the wild hordes of Europe, to 
the gospel, in after times. From ages like these, resplendent 
with the light of the gospel and of good works, the Christian 
of the nineteenth century dare not withhold his love or com- 
munion, if he desires that his love may be commensurate with 
the love of his Redeemer. He must here love those whom his 
Saviour once loved. But the ages immediately succeeding the 
first age of Christianity, continued to give similar evidences of 
the divine life in the Church. This is true of the darkest pe- 
riod of the middle ages, when it is supposed by some that the 
Church was a mere corpse, given over to the prince of dark- 
ness. Anselm in England, and Bernard of Clairvaux in France, 
arose and presented the highest exemplifications of piety in 
the spirit of their times. Missionaries traversed Europe, and 
by their sufferings and self-denial, won nation after nation and 
tribe after tribe, to the foldof Christ. During this period the 
soil of European society was prepared for the Reformation, 
and the fruits which it has conferred upon modern times. The 
Church of the middle ages is thus made to stand related to us 
through the Reformation in a vital manner, and hence, it is 
impossible for us to regard it as a synagogue of Satan, without 
doing violence to the Christian spirit, and that communion of 
love which binds together the children of God, of all ages, by 
imperishable ties. 
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it is then our duty to love the Christian past as much as 
the present, and in some respects to regard it even more high- 
ly. To the Church at any period, it stands always in a pater- 
nal relation, and it should therefore be honored as we honor 
father and mother. As our natural parents by divine ap- 
pointment are placed over us, that they, by their superior wis- 
dom, experience and age, may be our teachers and protecters, 
so the Church of the past, enriched with the accam trea- 
sures of wisdom and truth, is designed to be our constant in- 
structor and guide. The generality of believers of course 
could not be expected to seek by learned investigations for 
those treasures, but they may find them in their midst, in their 
eatechisms and confessions, which serve as so many channels 
by which the life of the Church is conveyed from age to age. 
Leaders, however, in Israel, who are to mould the Christiani- 
ty around them, and prevent it from overflowing its banks, 
are without excuse, if they fail, as far as in them lies, to keep 
up a living communication with the past by living themselves 
in the past and the present, and thus acting as mediators be- 
tween them. Where may the Church, struggling with new dif- 
ficulties every day and fearfully tossed by the wild waves of 
human passion, interest, or caprice, find such grave, earnest, 
and venerable counsel as sounds in her ears from the grave of 
departed centuries? Time, in its onward flight, throws the 
dust of ages over that which is false and sinful, whilst the 
truths, which it has elaborated from the word of God, continue 
to shine as stars in the heavens, with their brightness untar- 
nished. An affectionate remembrance, therefore, of the ser- 
vices of the saints of past ages, a sense of obligation to them 
for their labor and work of love in maintaining the truth, a 
sineere desire to follow them as they followed Christ, and, 
above all, communion with them in that spirit which animated 
them during their life time, are duties, which propriety as well 
Y- a proper regard for Christ, the Head of the Church, plainly 

ctate. 

Such a communion with the Church of the fathers in all 
past ages, may be maintained without exposing any one to the 
charge of superstition, or necessarily requiring him to embrace 
the errors, which every child knows abound in the past. So 
far from plunging him into the superstitions of by gone days, 
the state of mind, which we have been advocating, may be ex- 
pected to produce in his experience the richest fruits of wis- 
dom and instruction. It is nothing more than another form 
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of the duty inculcated in the command, Honor thy father, 
and thy mother, and in this application of it, as well as in 
every other, it may be reasonably expected, that a blessing 
will follow the 8 of duty, as is implied in the words, 
That thy days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee. The old objection, that a love for wr 
prepares us to adopt the exploded errors of the past, is sufli- 
ciently inane and scarcely deserves a serious refutation. It 
might as well be urged, that love for our natural parents is 
something dangerous, and may lead us to adopt their errors, 
and to imitate their infirmities. The precept, Children obey 
your parents in the Lord, is a sufficient guaranty against the 
en which frightens many an honest voyager from 
launching his vessel out upon the broad ocean of the past in 
pursuit of its imperishable truth. 

The saints of past ages, moreover, stand in a still more in- 
teresting relation to us, than merely as persons who once lived 
in our world, and fought under a common banner with us in 
achieving the victories of Christ. They have not ceased to 
exist or to be employed in the service of their Master. They 
still live, are members of the same family with us, and draw 
their strength and comfort from the same living Head. Our 
communion, therefore, must also hold with the dead, as still 
living and active persons in the kingdom of God. 

To the skeptical Sadducees, who attempted to throw diffi- 
culties in the way of the doctrine of a future state, the Saviour 
replied in a popular yet convincing manner. God, he said, is_ 
not the God of the dead, but of the living. As however he 
called himself the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, these, 
as well as other saints, must still live. To suppose that they 
had ceased to exist, would have implied that God could have 
had communion with the dead. But this were an absurdity ; 
for as life and death exclude each other, so God, who is the 
source of all life, cannot be supposed to have any connection 
or sympathy with death under any form. Being himself the 
living God, he can consistently have only living persons as his 
subjects and worshippers. soon, therefore, as any one 
comes to know him, and to regard him as God, he commences 
to live. A communication is opened between the soul and 
heaven, and streams of living water are poured out upon the 
barren soil of the heart. Christ comes and dwells with his 
people, and thus makes them proof against the ravages of sin 
and death. Their passage through the grave effects a change 
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of residence, but not # change in the nature of their life. 
Every one occupying this position with reference to God is 
ar excellence a living person. He has eternal life abiding in 
fim already. He stands in the midst of the wide plain of 
human existence, radiant with light and life, like some tall 
mountain, around whose top the morning rays are playing 
whilst the valley beneath is shrouded in darkness. But it is 
much more true that believers, who have departed from the 
shores of time, still live. They are with Christ, and God is 
their God in a more emphatic sense than whilst they were still 
in the world. Their connection with God through Christ the 
living vine, gives us an impregnable ground for belief, that 
they are forever with the Lord. Arguments drawn from hu- 
man reason, and devised by human ingenuity, have never 
thrown more light upon this point, than to show that it is pos- 
sible and probable that it is so; whilst faith in Christ gives us 
as much certainty respecting the continued beatific existence 
of the righteous after death, as there is in the truth that God 
himself exists. The reality of their existence becomes iden- 
tical with that of Christ himself, and the question, whether 
they still live, reduces itself to a simpler one: Does Christ 
himself live? Thus Paul makes the resurrection of the saints 
to rest upon the resurrection of Christ, and shows plainly, that 
the two facts resolve themselves ultimately into one great cen- 
tral fact, that of redemption, accomplished first in the person 
of Christ, and then extending itself to the utmost limits of the 
human race. Christianity is indeed so full of this idea, that 
the pious are now living and acting in another world, that hu- 
man language has been modified so as to accommodate itself 
to the new order of ideas. Thus we say of the pious when 
they die, that they fall asleep, or depart and go to Christ. 
ut if the saints in heaven still live, they cannot be sepa- 
rated from those that still sojourn on earth. The visible and 
invisible worlds are brought together in God, and made to stand 
side by side in inseparable unity. The wall of separation, 
which is for the most part reared between the Church on earth 
and the Church in heaven, is a fictitious and imaginary one. It 
is owing to our blindness and want of faith, that our Father’s 
house appears to us to be situated far away, somewhere beyond 
the most distant star. Owing to this delusion we think little 
of it, and fail to feel its balmy atmosphere inspiring us with 
health and vigor. We live consequently amidst the elements 
of time, and forget that we have already come, as the apostle 
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says, to Mount Zion, and unto the cit¥ of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, 
to the general assembly and Church of the first-born, which 
are written in heaven, and to God, the Judge of all and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect. Hebrews 12th chapter. This 
union of the Church in heaven and of the Church on earth 
leads to active communion and sympathy between the two 
worlds. How can the one be an indifferent spectator of what 
is transacting in the other? There ought to be, at least, and 
there may be as much active sympathy between them, as there 
is between different sections of the Church on earth. With- 
out any doubt, the saints in glory excel in active interest in 
the condition of the suffering saints on earth. It were contra- 
ry toreason, to all true Christian feeling, as well as the word 
of God, to think that they, who now enjoy the bliss of Para- 
dise, are indifferent and unconcerned spectators of the trials or 
victories of the Church on earth. A supposition like this 
would make heaven, of all other places, the most selfish. It 
would be nothing more than the view of the Epicureans, who 
believed that heaven was too happy a place to permit the gods 
to be concerned about the affairs of mortals on earth. The 
saints in heaven having the same God and Father as the 
saints on earth, must feel that they are their brethren, and 
candidates for the same immortality, that they now enjoy to full 
fruition. They are our brethren and we are theirs. Their 
thoughts and sympathies flow on in uninterrupted harmony 
with the thoughts and ——— of their Saviour; but we 
know that Christ, being touched with a feeling of our infirmi- 
ties, sympathizes with his suffering saints on earth, that it is 
his peculiar office now in heaven to intercede for them, to rule 


over them, and to defend them ‘against the assaults of their 
enemies. How then can the active sympathies of Christ, fail 
to enlist the sympathies of the saints, who stand round his 
throne and behold him face to face? How can they fail to 
feel as Christ feels for his Church still in the wilderness ? 
They have not as yet forgotten the conflicts, oy which 


they passed on their way to the heavenly city. They are 
still in the high-tide of their triumph, and the tears have just 
been wiped from their eyes. They know the nature of the 
good fight of faith, what it is to buckle on the armor of the 
gospel, and to contend against sin and Satan on his own 
ground, and they are, therefore, of all other beings, best caleu- 
lated to sympathize with those who are still on the field of 
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battle. The ties, that bind them to suffering saints, we ma 
suppose, are stronger than those which connect them with oh 
as are already glorified. Thus, it is said, there is more joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repents than over ninety and nine 
just persons that need no repentance. Love and affection are 
never called forth to the same extent, as when the object of af- 
fection is in danger of perishing. Thus parents are never so 
conscious of affection for their children as when disease in- 
vades their frames and the approach of death is perceived on 
their countenances. Then eyes weep that are not accustomed 
to weep, and affection that was not perceptible at other times 
breaks through all bounds, and overflows the soul with sorrow. 
On the same principle, we may infer that our very crosses, 
temptations and su —— call forth an amount of sympathy 
among the saints on high, that is in proportion to their inten- 
sity. Even if we were to suppose, that all natural affection 
becomes extinct at the hour of death, an idea, however, which 
cannot be entertained or maintained, still the saints in heaven 
must continue to cherish an active interest in the work which 
engaged their lives and energies in this world. They labored 
for the upbuilding and the spread of the kingdom of God on 
earth, but they were taken from the field before their work was 
done or their prayers answered ; the missionary died just as 
the fields began to whiten, and the minister was called to his 
reward when the time had apparently arrived for him to throw 
in his sickle and reap the fruit; parents too were called away 
when the prospect for the conversion of their children was 
brightest. Under these circumstances, we cannot suppose that 
either the missionary, the minister cr the parent, can forget 
the work of their lives, or the subjects of so many earnest pray- 
ers. Their happiness would seem to be connected with some 
distinct knowledge of the triumphs of Christ on earth. 

But there is something more than mere sympathy in heaven 
for the Church on earth. There is indeed no true sympathy, 
which does not end in external activity. It makes no dif- 
ference, whether we know what specific office they discharge 
for us or not, but as to the general fact, that they are 
actively engaged in our behalf, we need not entertain any 
doubts. We have here something more certain than mere 
opinion, or an unsubstantial hypothesis. It is said of the 
angels that they are ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister to them who shall be heirs of salvation. Angels, 
however, are not alone distinguished in this respect; the just 
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made perfect are as the angels, and of course discharge com- 
mon functions with them. They rise to the same rank with 
them, enjoy the same bliss, and therefore enter upon the same 
work and labor of love. Thus Moses and Elias after they had 
rested with God for centuries, are found returning to the earth, 
and on the mount of transfiguration conversing with Christ in 
regard to his approaching decease. 

it being then true, that on the side of the saints beyond the 
grave, there is a living, active sympathy with the Church on 
earth, it follows that Christians on the other side should sym- 

thize with them, if the communion between the visible worlds 
is to be complete. The feeling which inclines us to commune 
with the pious dead, does not spring from any calculations of 
the understanding, nor from mere nature, which abhors death, 
and the grave ; it is rather the genuine product of the Chris- 
tian life, assisted by nature, so far as nature still retains up- 
ward and heavenly aspirations. The spread of Christianity in 
the early ages, immediately made men conscious of their rela- 
tions te such as had died in Christ. It was as if they were 
introduced into a new world, where they walked and lived with 
the spirits of just men made perfect. Hence the extraordina- 
ry, and, in their age, strange care, which they manifested for 
the dead, and their remains. The old heathen custom of 
burning dead bodies was at once rejected by the Church, and 
generally abolished throughout the Roman Empire, that it 
might give place to the decencies of a Christian funeral. The 
graves of such as had been distinguished for piety became sa- 
cred ground, over which a church was erected, and around 
which a town or city in the course of time sprung up. Ceme- 
teries became places of resort, either for — meditation, or 
for the celebration of divine worship. Relics too of departed 
saints were cherished with religious care, because they served 
as means to assist the living in maintaining communion with 
the departed. This general attention to the dead in the early 
Church, showing itself in various ways, sprung from a deep 
root in the Christian consciousness, a clear conviction, that the 
pious after death continue to live on, and in the same fellow- 
ship and communion with their brethren as when they were on 
earth. The Church has never lost this, one of her early im- 
pressions, unless it be so in our days, when the world has be- 
come the engrossing object of men’s thoughts and desires, and 
eternity has been reduced to a mere fiction, to a land of shad- 
ows and dreams, respecting which ,we can no longer exercise 
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anything like heart-felt faith. Whatever we ray think of the 
means employed by the Church of Rome to keep her member- 
ship in communion with the dead, such as her peculiar view of 
the mass as a sacrifice for the dead, the invocation of saints, 
relic-worship, and so on, it must be admitted, that in that 
Church, communion with the departed has ever been maintain- 
ed, and that her whole economy is in many respects admirably 
adapted to secure the unity of the Church on a scale, that in- 
cludes the saints above as well as those below. The means 
referred to are offensive to an evangelical consciousness, and 
so they have been pronounced by a large portion of the intel- 
ligence and Christianity of the last three hundred years, yet it 
would be disingenuous in us not to acknowledge, that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church keeps up an active communion at least 
with her own departed saints. This has been regarded by 
some as a serious objection to her. She has been ridiculed for 
the intense interest she takes in the dead. But on the other 
hand, this has also been her charm, especially to poets and 
artists, some of whom without any particular religious bias, 
have felt themselves drawn towards her communion, because 
they have admired the facility with which her members are 
brought to look away from the visible to the invisible world. 
In the Protestant world there is a tendency to shut out of 
view, as far as possible, the world of the dead. Because we 
believe that the state of the dead is fixed either in heaven or 
in hell, we are prone to dismiss the memory of the pious, as if 
communion with them could not be maintained, without faith 
in the efficacy of their prayers, or in our intercessions for them. 
Our —- material interests, and the disposition to 
look only at things that may be seen, felt, or clearly under- 
stood, engendered by such prosperity, taken in connection with 
our antagonism to Rome, yery often carried to an unreason- 
able extreme, have served to separate us more and more from 
the world of saints beyond our sight. The whole tendency, 
however, is wrong and antichristian, and is opposed especially 
to faith in a Holy Catholic Church, and the Communion of 
Saints. The idea of the Church, as well as that charity, which 
binds the children of God everywhere, in heaven and earth, 
into one family, requires of us, to maintain daily communion 
with the departed. It is, moreover, a privilege of which the 
pious heart will not suffer itself to be deprived. When friends, 
in whose hearts and lives the flame of piety ever glowed, are 
taken from us, the mind involuntarily inquires, Where, O 
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where do they tend? When faith answers that they have gone 
to our father’s house in the skies, the grief of separation is 
assuaged. We feel that they are still one with us, engaged in 
the same work, and laboring for the same Master. alking 
with God, we continue to walk with them. While they are 
safe in the harbor of eternal rest, we feel encouraged to ven- 
ture out also, upon the perilous course over which they passed 
without harm. Faith does not forbid us to believe that they 
visit us as invisible spirits,-to-minister to our wants, and unite’ 
with us in the worship of God in the sanctuary. The word of 
God indeed assures us that they surround us, as a great crowd 
of witnesses, an illustrious crowd of spectators, gazing upon us, 
as we struggle in the arena of life, for the crown, that fadeth 
not away. Our piety leaves our prejudices behind, and often 
in prayer or praise, we give a heart-felt utterance to the sen- 
timent of the hymn: 

«The saints on earth, and all the dead, 

But one communion make ; 

All join in Christ, their living head, 

And of his grace partake.” 

The second point which we proposed for discussion, is the 


form, which the Christian communion assumes in its outward 


development. This, of itself, would afford matter for a sepa- 
rate article. Our space will allow us, however, to make only’ 
a few remarks under this head. 

In a word, the form, which the communion of saints assumes 
in this world, is the Holy Catholic Church. The one is the 
objective manifestation of the other. They differ from each 
other, yet both flow from a common principle in Christ, the Head 
of the Church. There can be no Church, where there is no 
communion, just as there can be no communion apart from the 
Church. These two articles in the creed, referring to the 
Church and the communion of believers, do not mean the same 
thing, though they are so connected that the one could not be 
there without the other. 

The connection, here pointed out, may be illustrated = re- 
ferring to a law, which everywhere regulates the manifesta- 
tions of life. Form is always the product of life, and life can- 
not exist without form or embodiment of some kind. A human 
body, without life, is a mere corpse, whilst life, without body, 
is a mere phantom or ghost, which is a mere nonentity, not- 
withstanding the fears of the superstitious. Life may be of 
different kinds, and as a consequence, produce forms, or organ- 
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izations, that differ very widely from each other; yet, every- 
where throughout the universe, we observe the principle of life 
seeking to externalize itself in a form commensurate with its 
nature, or inward principle. This is what is meant by the 
distinguished English theologian, when he says, that “or- 
poreity is the end of God’s ways.” This tendency towards 
organization, is greater in proportion, as the activity of the 
vital principle is the more intense. Plants, and the lower an- 
imals, manifest it in a much lower degree, than the higher 
animals, and especially man, whose body in the adaptation of 
its various-organs, we cannot contemplate, without feeling that 
it is fearfully and wonderfully made. 

Keeping in view this law of life, we cannot suppose that the 
communion of saints, can exist without some outward expres- 
sion or embodiment. To say, that the mere communion of the 
saints, is the Church, involves a palpable confusion of two 
ideas, that should be kept separate and distinct ; it is, indeed, 
a manifest attempt to render void and useless, that article of 
the Creed, which requires of us to believe in a Holy Catholic 
Church ; for, if they are synonymous, there was no need of 
two articles meaning the same thing, and the Church of all ages 
has been using a “ vain repetition,” in its profession of faith. 
This substitution of the inward life of believers for the Church, 
destroys the idea of the Church, and renders it a mere phantom, 
a mere idea, and that only of an abstract character. It also 
leaves no room for communion among believers; for this can 
exist only as it has a body to inhabit, and organs through 
which it shall live and act. 

The idea of the Church, therefore, implies organization, at 
least, of some kind or — The form, which it bears from 
age to age, may vary, and at times, be very inadequate to ex- 

te the Divine Like roceeding from the. Sevioar. It may 

e wounded and bruised in the conflicts through which it passes ; 
it may, sometimes, scarcely be recognized as something divine, 
just as the body of the Saviour was more marred than that 
of any other man, so that its heavenly beauty could not be re- 
cognized or admired : yet, as body and soul, in our earthly re- 
lations, go together, so must the communion of saints have its 

ody or organization. It may be difficult to say, how much of 
the visibility or organization of the Church may be destroyed 
by a one-sided spiritualism, before it loses its identity, or before 
it ceases to be a Church. It is clear, however, that the Church 
ceases to exist apart from the ministry, which, together with 
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the sacraments and the word, have always been regarded as 
essential attributes of the Church ; Gmath, in our days some 
seem to imagine, that this might be dispensed with, and the 
Church would continue to live on. Instead of inquiring with how 
little of outward organization, the communion of believers may 
subsist without destruction, and thus manifesting a singular dispo- 
sition to economize what God has designed to be om the ques- 
tion should rather be, How much of it do the wants of Christianity 
demand? How far does the communion of saints ask for an 
embodiment? What kind of an organization will best subserve 
the interests of piety, and promote the realization of the Sa- 
viour’s prayer, that his people might be one, as He and the 
Father are one? The solution of questions like these, will tell 
us what the Church ought to be, though it may give us a differ- 
ent idea of it, from what it now ¢s, in its desolate, distracted, 
and imperfect state. 

Whilst the communion of saints, as it is of the character of 
life, implies organization, it further implies that this organiza- 
tion should be harmonious and consistent throughout : that is, 
it demands that the Church of Christ should be visibly one, as 
it is invisibly one with its Head. It is not said, that there can- 
not be communion among saints, when the Church is outward- 
ly divided ; for it cannot be maintained that there is no commu- 
nion among believers in our day, when the Christian community 
is confessedly divided. There may be communion between good 
men, a circumstances may be such as to require them to 
pursue different courses, and to have no special intercourse 
with each other. Love existed between Abraham and Lot, 
though the unfortunate strife among their herdsmen, made it 
necessary for the one to go to the right and the other to the 
left. But who would contend, that such a visible isolation of 
good men from each other’s society, is the normal or the best 
relation for them to sustain to me other? So, because errors 
or bigotry, or other causes, which we do not fully comprehend, 
unite in keeping Christians apart from each other, how can any 
one, penetrated with the spirit of Christ, justify this state of things 
in the Church, as the best which we have a right to expect ? 
How can any one, who believes in the snyetioa! union of be- 
lievers with Christ and one another, as an actual fact, believe 
that the system of sectism, so prevalent in our day, realizes the 
idea of the Church, as the body of Christ, the fulness of Him, 
that filleth all in all? Who that has Christian sympathies, 
belieying as his fathers before him did, in a Holy Catholic 
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Church, and the Communion of Saints, can rest satisfied with 
the divided state of Christendom, and regard this state as in 
the main right? The various branches of the Church stand, 
to a great extent, separated from each other, in dreary loneli- 
ness, rendering it difficult, if not impossible, for them to exer- 
cise that charity, which is represented as the peculiar orna- 
ment of the Christian dispensation. Respecting this jarring, 
divided condition of the Church, the complaint of the poet, 
when he viewed the selfish, isolated state of the kingdoms of 
this world, has at least some force: 


«« Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhoreach other. Mountains interpos’d 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one.” 


The fact, however, that the Church of Christ has not ceased 
to exist, amidst the numberless divisions into which it has been 
rent, can never be urged as a plea to justify them. He whois 
satisfied with them, or can extenuate them as anything more 
than evils sent upon the Church to be overruled for good, re- 
sembles the man who has become so habituated to the inconve- 
niences of a prison-house, as to fall at length into love with 
them. Sectism and faith in the Church, are opposites, and 
exclude each other. The common consciousness of Christians 
everywhere, is opposed to sect or schism; the love which is 
spread abroad in. their hearts, is Catholic and free, and dis- 
dains to be pent up within the walls of a narrow sect. Of like 
faith, of like hopes, of like aims and ends, the whole tendency 
of their inward life is towards visible as well as invisible unity. 
As yet, it cannot be maintained, that the inward life of Chris- 
tianity has found its proper form and embodiment in the world. 
It nowhere appears properly as a body fitly joined together, 
and PRI 5 that which every joint supplieth, according 
to the effectual working in the measure of every part. It does 
not fully present itself to the world as a bride, without spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing, as much united in itself as a single 
person is physically, and infinitely more so. The different 
branches of the Church, in many cases, occupy the position 
either of direct antagonism, or of cold indifference towards each 
other. The very idea of such a unity is frequently regarded 
as dangerous heresy. The tendency to organization in the 
Church, going forward, as it ever must, towards unity, is dread- 
ed as fraught with danger to private and individual rights. It 
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is, indeed, not uncommon for modern reformers to affirm, that 
organizations are the shelter and defence of antiquated errors ; 
that they are evils, and obstacles in the way of the progress of 
the age ; and that they are increasingly dangerous in propor- 
tion to their antiquity. Hence, their hatred for old institu- 
aions, and their Vandal-like assaults to undermine them. The 
Churches of the Reformation, for instance, are too antiquated, 
and must, therefore, give way for new and better ones. They 
never dream, that, if ancient institutions, in passing from age 
to age, bring with them the dust of centuries, they have never- 
theless been the bulwarks of the truth, and still contain in their 
time-worn halls the treasures of a former and better age. 
They resemble the traveler in Greece, who sees nothing but 
ruins in her ancient monuments, and has neither taste nor dis- 
cernment, to perceive the beauty, that still lingers there. In 
their precipitous haste in the work of destruction, they do not 
give themselves time to reflect, that the fundamental truths of 
the gospel,-such as the Trinity, the incarnation, and the arti- 
cles of the creed, generally, are so firmly inscribed on the walls 
of the older ecclesiastical organizations, that nothing now can 
forever erase them; that if they had been written on adamant, 
they could not have been so secure from “time’s effacing fin- 
gers,’ whilst on structures of the modern fashion, they are 
either not seen, or are written in su¢h faint characters, that 
we have no security, that they will be legible to the generation 
which is to follow. 

This radical opposition to ecclesiastical organization, over- 
looks the formative law of life, to which we have already re- 
ferred. They are, therefore, violators of the laws of human 
progress, as well as of those of the Christian life. They flour- 
ish most in this country, where population is comparatively 
sparse, and society is as yet chaotic; when, however, this land 
from east to west, is filled with teeming millions, not only will 
society, but the Church also, become so fully organized, and 
so closely reticulated, that their individual, subjective views 
will be made to vanish before the onward progress of omnipo- - 
tent Law, and be remembered only as the fanciful vagaries of 
a nation’s infancy. The communion, which binds believers 
together into one, must become more external, and visible, or 
else lose its internal power or life. The Scripture teaches us 
to regard the progress of the Church, ard so of her unity, as 
a gradual and progressive work. Thus the apostle says: “ 77 
we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
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the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ: That we henceforth be no 
more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness 
of men, whereby they lie in wait to deceive.” Eph. 4: 13, 14. 
Hence, when any branch of the Church presents her form, as 
something normal and fixed, for all ages of the world, as the Ro- 
man Catholics do, we may well — suspicious and skeptical, in 
regard to such pretensions and claims. We may approve of 
the object had in view, the union of believers into one family 
and brotherhood of love, but we cannot adopt their means. 
Their catholicity is not a true catholicity, and we say to them, 
‘“‘Lengthen thy cords and strengthen thy stakes, if thy house 
is to be a habitation for all the children of God.” 

When it is affirmed that the Church must be outwardly, as 
well as inwardly one, in order to be true to her nature, we as- 
sert a general principle, and here we close. It does not ne- 
cessarily bring us to the question, what the particular form of 
the Church ought to be, whether Papal, Episcopal, or Presby- 
terial. This, we believe, to be one of secondary importance ; 
for the communion of saints, when it comes to be fully realized 
in the world, will embody itself in a form, irrespective of our 
wishes, fancies, or speculations. As the divine life expands, 
and leaven-like penetrates the mass of humanity, it will take 
to itselfa body, without consulting philosophers or theologians. 
Life universally is mysterious, and this is especially true of the 
kingdom of heaven. Here the wisdom of the wise is ever set 
at naught, and their speculations and prophecies respecting 
the future, become as frail as the spider’s web, and are soon 
swept away by the renovating hand of time. For aught we 
know, either of the forms of ecclesiastical polity referred to 
might be selected by Infinite Wisdom, to serve as the earthly 
form of the Lamb’s Bride ; though it seems most reasonable to 
suppose, that in some way we do not now understand, the pe- 
culiar excellencies of each may be combined into a system, 
that shall excel any one of them, as much as the last develop- 
ment of the kingdom of heaven, shall exceed that through 
which we are now passing. What is most important, however, 
alike to theologians, and practical Christians generally, is, the 
feeling that the Church should be one, harmonious, and sym- 
metrical throughout, and not as she now is, distracted, divided, 
and bearing in her bosom festering schisms and heresies. We 
need the right kind of feeling, with reference to the unity of 
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the Church, fully as much as we do the right kind of views. 
High respect for subjective, or personal piety, however proper 
in its place, will not suffice, as this is only one side of Christi- 
anity. There is another, which is equally, if not more impor- 
tant. Love for the Church, and a deep interest in her objec- 
tive development, in her bridal beauty, which shall make her 
more and more a praise in all the earth, constitute the deep- 
est want of our age. 

To build up this side of the broken down walls of Zion, the 
elements of reconstruction are at hand. We have before us, 
for our imitation and encouragement, the Church of the holy 
apostles, when the brethren were all of one mind and of one 
spirit. In the Church at Jerusalem, when the Spirit was 
poured out, we have, what has often taken place in secular his- 
tory, an anticipation of what is to be brought about more fully 
in the future. We have also the Apostle’s Creed, which has 
not, as yet, vanished from the memory of the Church, certain- 
ly not from historical Churches. In that symbol of our most 
holy faith, the articles, I believe in a Holy Catholic Church, 
in the Communion of Saints, still remain, despite the havoc of 
the foe and the unbeliever, in the courts of the Lord’s house. 
When these articles are intoned with the hearty amen of the 
sacramental hosts of the elect throughout the world, we may 
raise our eyes hopefully upwards, for the kingdom of heaven 
is nigh at hand. 

Lancaster, Pa. 2 A. 





Ant. III.—PARACELSUS, AND HIS INFLUENCE ON CHEMISTRY AND 
MEDICINE. 


To ParacELsvus,—a native of Switzerland—Chemistry is more 
indebted for a proper attention to its nature and design, by 
way of directing the public mind to its importance, than prob- 
= any one of those mighty minds that have travelled the 
path he pointed out and oe grappled with such difficulties 
as might by found obstructing their progress. A course of in- 
vestigation commenced with him, which had for its object, the 
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application of chemical remedies to the removal of disease, 
and tended, in a great measure, to dispel the miserable chimeras 
that were conjured up by the men of his time, as the close 
guardians of all knowledge. For this alone, though no actual 
contributions had been made by him to the stock of human 
knowledge, it would be right that his exertions should be prop- 
erly understood at the present day ; and a proper understand- 
ing of this, will induce us to overlook that otherwise intoler- 
able presumption and egotism which seem to have pervaded his 
whole life. 

Prior to his time, the profession of Medicine was mostly pros- 
ecuted as a mysterious art and surrounded with all the para- 
phernalia of empirical pretension, while Chemistry, at best, 
was only a search for the supposed method of transmuting ba- 
ser metals into those of more value to mankind on account of 
their rarity and comparative indestructibility when exposed 
to the action of fire or the atmosphere. Its devotees enshroud- 
ed themselves and it, with all the mystery they could command 
through the wonderful effects of their re-agents, and the cre- 
dulity of mankind. This last they lost, since long before 
Chemistry was freed from the trammels of mystery, mankind 
had forgotten how to be credulous. Credulity was completely 
driven away by the scorn and ridicule the arrogant students of 
Alchemy excited on all sides. Indeed Alchemy was based 
originally on mystery,—its very name (al the, komia mysteri- 
ous) indicating the view its own followers took of its end and 
design. Its origin likewise, probably in Egypt—the land of 
mystery,—associates it at once with the dark and the hidden. 
Its objects were neither to benefit man by teaching him those 
actions which taKe place in the vital laboratory, nor to afford 
him means of meeting an impaired organism, but only to pro- 
cure those substances which minister alone to the baser pas- 
sions of our nature. 

Alchemy has generally been considered the invention of 
Hermes Trismegistus,—av Egyptian,—who is said by legen- 
dary history to have been the son of Ham. Of the personal 
history of this Hermes, nothing is now known save some con- 
tradictory statements, bearing on their face, evidence of mod- 
ern origin; but a table, which is alleged to have been re- 
moved from his place of interment, with the inscription Verba 
Secretorum Hermetis Trismegisti, clearly shows that quite as 
much account was made of mystery by the father of this art as 
by his followers in after ages. He had an indistinct notion 
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that all nature was resolvable into one element and, in accor- 
dance with this idea, he says in the table ;—Sicut omnes res 
fuerant ab uno meditatione unius ; sic omnes res natz fuerunt 
ab hac una re adaptatione. Causa omnis perfectionis rerum ea 
est per universum hoc. Hence he labored to procure the noble 
from the baser metals, considering it only necessary to cause 
a change of state in this one element to produce gold or silver 
at the will of the experimenter. 

Aristotle, after Hermes, advanced the doctrine, that instead 
of one, there were four elements, from which all material sub- 
stances were formed, and that these elements were earth, air, 
fire and water. Modern science has long since satisfied us, 
that three of these are compound bodies, and the fourth—fire, 
is the result of “ intense attraction between two or more sub- 
stances.”” The doctrine of Aristotle, however, was held for 
centuries, until exploded by the Arabian Alchemists, under 
their great chief—Geber. The latter taught that all metals 
were composed of but two substances—mercury and sulphur, 
which, with salt, constituted the elements of all matter. The 
doctrine of the four elements had been forced to give way to 
another doctrine, equally as erroneous, but still worthy of note, 
as an indication of the progressive tendency of human inves- 
tigation. 

The Arabian division soon gave way before the discoveries 
that were almost daily stumbled on by the disciples of Geber, 
in Arabia, and others on the continent of Europe. The state 
of Alchemy at this time exhibited ever and anon a glimmer of 
that true light, which should afterwards eontribute so much to 
man’s wants, comforts, and luxuries. It was not the dawn of 
day, but the gradual disappearance of the thick darkness of 
midnight, which this period in the history of science truly dis- 
plays. Phenomena were accumulating on the hands of its 
devotees, it is true, little understood and accounted for by 
occult causes, yet, it was necessary for such an accumulation, 
before truth could be deduced for the benefit of the race. 
Geber produced the first book ever written on this subject, and 
we learn, notwithstanding the mystic nature of his experi- 
ments,* “in general, it is written with so much plainness, that 
we can understand the nature of the substances which he em- 
ployed, the processes he followed, and the greater number of 
the products which he obtained.” It would be a matter of 
much interest to examine the accumulated results of his obser- 


* Thomson’s History of Chemistry, vol. 1, page 117. 
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vations, but it would lead us too far away from our subject. 
We are only able to glance at this veteran Alchemist of Ara- 
bia, who, in despite of that indisposition to severe mental labor 
or poe investigation of any subject, which marked his nature, 


evoked some little order out of the chaos which surrounded his 
favorite pursuit, and cleared the way for other and surer 
guides in the department of science. 

Paracelsus was born in the year 1493, at Einsiedeln, in 
Switzerland, and probably had his attention turned to the pro- 
fession of medicine quite early in life, as his father was a phy- 
sician, and outetined his profession in the place of his son’s 
nativity. An education of a limited character at home, with 
a natural bent for experimenting on the nature and constitu- 
tion of things around him, served to direct his attention in 
after years, when he roamed through different lands, picking 
up fragments of knowledge from all sides, to those chemical 
investigations which were to be of so much importance to the 
world. He visited France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, and 
seems to have paid some attention to Chemistry, and kindred 
branches, as taught at the most distinguished Universities of 
those countries. With a looseness and lack of dignity, un- 
known to his profession at that time, he communicated freely, 
with all classes of people, on the subjects of disease and its 
remedies,—was boon-companion of all classes, whether profes- 
sional or unprofessional, learned or unlearned, from men of 
the position of Erasmus and Oecolampadius, down to any gar- 
rulous old crone who would talk with eagerness on domestic 
remedies. By this mingling with all classes in society, and 
being looked up to with respect by most of them, he acquired 
a coHected series of facts, which availed him much in his treat- 
ment of disease, and, at the same time, so inflated his vanity 
that he publicly consigned to the flames, in the presence of a 
large assembly, the works of Galen and Avicenna, declaring his 
shoe-strings were wiser than these two eminent writers. His 
family name, Bombast de Hohenheim, with the prefix, Para- 
celsus, was not sufficiently high sounding, and he called him- 
self Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus Paracelsus Bombastus 
de Hohenheim. 

In 1527, he entered upon the duties of Professor of Medi- 
cine, at the University of Basle, being elected to that position 
by the magistrates of the town, at the instance of Oecolam- 
padius. Here, in his vernacular, and occasionally in barbar- 
ous Latin, he lectured to large and enthusiastic audiences for 
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some time—attracting some really anxious to know those rem- 
edies he was introducing, so effectually, into medical practice, 
and others actuated by a desire to hear those denunciations he 
poured out pleno rivo on the heads of his rivals. His vanity 
and inflated style of speaking, largely increased by such flat- 
tering audiences, at last excited disgust and contempt with his 
class, and it dwindled down to a very meagre number. 

But his faults were not confined to those of egotism and 
vanity,—they included drunkenness and licentiousness. In a 
state of intoxication, he generally entered his class-room ;— 
visited his patients, and dictated his lectures, in a like condition. 
Doubtless, to this pernicious habit, must be attributed much of 
that pompous — which proclaims so authoritatively : 
*“ Me you shall follow, you Galen, you Rhazes, you Mon- 
tagnana, you Mesue. I shall not follow you, but you shall 
follow me. I shall be monarch, the monarchy shall be mine, 

* * What will you think when you see the sect of Theo- 
phrastus leading on a solemn triumph, if I make you pass un- 
der the yoke of my philosophy? lo Pliny will you call 
Caco Pliny, and your Aristotle, Caco Aristotle ?”’ 

He only retained his position, as Professor, for one year, 
having given up his chair in consequence of a quarrel with the 
magistrates of the town, with reference to a suit brought by 
him, against a rich ecclesiastic, which suit was decided against 
him. After this termination of his professional duties, he led 
a life of irregularity and drunkenness, roaming from place to 
place, accompanied by a number of followers, who adhered to 
him through good and evil fortune. His occasional cures of 
diseases, given up by the rest of the profession, served to re- 
tain for him a large share of his former reputation. 

Ungoverned by religion, he denied the authority of the Pope, 
and denounced Luther,—the one for asserting that which 
Paracelsus did not believe, and the other for not condemning 
the Pope as heartily as he did. He looked upon the Scriptures 
as containing the sum of all knowledge, sik ahe, as actually 
treating of all things. Medicine, he insisted upon it, must be 
given by a Theosophist ; for such an one could see, by faith, 
more clearly into the hidden causes of disease, than any other 
man, on account of his inner illumination. 

He boasted the possession of the philosopher’s stone, and 
the Elixir Longe Vit, and notwithstanding such a powerful 
adjuvant to life, as the last should have been, he died in the 


* Thomson's History of Chemistry, vol. 1, page 146. 
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Hospital of St. Sebastian, at Salzburg, 1541, in the 48th year 
of his age. 

F sent thle short sketch of his life and character, it is an 
easy matter to conclude that he was virtually an impostor,— 
without moral character, without any religious creed,—whose 
endurance, by the world, is only attributable to the startling 
and extraordinary success, which at times, attended his prac- 
tice. We look at him with no desire to extenuate, or cover 
over, one of those stains which stand out so boldly in his char- 
acter ;—yet, with all their hideousness, we say the man did 
more for the cause of Chemistry, than any man of his day. 

The world, prior to his time, recognized very little use in 
the study of Alchemy, or its child, then in swaddling clothes 
—Chemistry. He insisted upon its being absolutely indispen- 
sable to the physician, in the treatment of disease, and showed 
that many substances could be so altered by fire and Chemis- 
try, that their properties might be changed from those of an 
injurious tendency, to such as would be advantageous to the 
living economy. 

From this fact alone, which was setting old notions and 
modes of practice adrift down the stream of oblivion, an im- 
petus was given to medicine, now telling with force, through- 
out the whole civilized world. Man was never created to fol- 
low any routine blindly ; and though for centuries he may be 
induced to do so from habit, a deliverer will come who will 
teach him to throw off the galling yoke, and with the quizzing 
cut bono, induce him to investigate the reasons that forced him 
ever to bear it. Though such an one fall a victim to his own 
evil passions, and thus come short of the brilliant position he 
might have otherwise occupied, his body will serve as a bridge 
from dull, hide-bound servility to antiquated notions over to 
full, free, investigation into the nature of things. It is but 
fair to see what has been attained in this age, by those who 
have passed from the position of slavish obedience to the dicta 
of a master, to that status of science where they proudly boast 
themselves nudlius addictus jurare in verba magistri; and 
though their passage over may have been by a bridge, with no 
attractive exterior,—nothing to please the eye or gratify the 
taste,—still it demands all the credit for the facilities it has 
afforded. 

From the time of Paracelsus and his disciples, down to the 
present day, medicine has yearly drawn heavy draughts on 
Chemistry, to elucidate the mysterious operations of the human 
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system. The operations of digestion,—consisting in the con- 
version of heterogeneous articles of food into a homogeneous 
mass,—has been explained by the action of chemical re-agents. 
Respiration merely performs for the blood the part of sepa- 
rating one gas and substituting another. Secretion is also 
based upon chemical laws. Thus many of the complex series 
of phenomena, which united are considered as life, are purely 
chemical in their character, and though they cannot be imi- 
tated out of the body without the presence of living, organized 
matter, yet, their character is thereby not affected in the least. 
It is true, the operations of the vital laboratory cannot be con- 
sidered synonymous with those carried on in our laboratories 
with lifeless material, yet the former may be explained by the 
latter, both directly and by analogy. 

The operations of a laboratory will go on, so long as the re- 
quisite materials are present in proper quantities, due regard 
being had to the necessary presence of heat, light, electricity 
and moisture. Affinity will show her mysterious changes, 
colors will lose their brilliancy, and the form of substances be 
changed from solid to liquid,—from liquid to gas,—or the op- 
posite, as the abstraction or absorption of heat may take place. 
Now these effects will be produced, without being held in abey- 
ance by any power, save those just mentioned—heat, light, 
electricity and moisture. With the operations of the living 
laboratory it is quite different. They are kept within certain 
bounds so long as life, or even health lasts, and only act in 
strict accordance with their legitimate chemical properties, 
when the vital spark has been extinguished. The changes af- 
ter death, thus produced by the action of decomposition, in 
accordance with chemical principles, is noticed by Baron Cuvier, 
as follows: “ * This separation of the elemental constituents of 
the body is the natural effect of the action of the air, humidity 
and heat ; in a word, of external matter upon the dead body; 
and it has its cause in the elective attraction of those different 
agents for the elements of which the body is composed. That 
body, however, was equally surrounded by those agents while 
living, their affinities with its molecules were the same, and the 
latter would have yielded in the same manner during life, had 
not their cohesion been preserved by a power superior to that 
of those affinities, and which never ceased to act till the mo- 
ment of death.” 

Now Paracelsus first directed attention to this chemical ex- 


* Lectures on Comparative Anatomy. 
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planation of many functions of the human system, and very 
rightly endeavored to govern them, when acting abnormally, 
by means of chemical agents. The actual importance of the 
vital principle in restraining these chemical operations within 
proper bounds was not fully understood by him, but the neces- 
sity of having some principle of this kind was perceived, and 
accordingly he attempted to meet this want by the supposition 
that there existed a demon in the stomach, who presided over 
all its chemical operations. 

The archzeus, who is allowed almost the same attributes we 
give to the vital force, was supposed to exercise the power of 
abstracting such substances from the ingesta as might contrib- 
ute to the nutrition of the body, and to reject such as would 
be detrimental. The whole process of converting the food into 
healthy, nutritious chyle, was superintended by him, as well as 
the subsequent conversion of this chyle into blood. Hence, 
Paracelsus taught, that when the body was diseased, this ar- 
chzeus must be conciliated, and his power over the chemical 
operations of the stomach, brought into full action. Here we 
see foreshadowed the necessity of giving tonicity to the sys- 
tem, by attending to the functions of digestion. He attributed 
also the curing of all diseases to this archeeus—the vis medica- 
trix nature. Prior to his time, remedies were brought to bear 
upon disease a 9 some supposed mysterious power they 
inherently possessed, which caused the disease to flee, as a 
weaker party would before a stronger on the battle field. 
Medicines were understood to cwre disease, and they were ad- 
ministered with reference to this effect alone. The fact that 
nature supplies each living being with a power of recuperation, 
which sometimes needs assistance to enable it to throw off mor- 
bid matter, was not at all understood. Indeed not only does 
nature possess such recuperative power, but most often what 
we consider disease, is merely an indication of nature’s activity 
in removing morbid matter from the system. Medicine is, 
therefore, given with reference to assisting nature in this ope- 
ration,—the ejectment of intruding enemies from her walls ;— 
it is an auxiliary to the vital force, and not the force itself, by 
which the disease is removed. This is most fitly shown in in- 
flammation and fever, now considered as curative processes of 
nature,—and not its deadly enemies ;—they are the means 
adopted by the system to remove poison from its inmost re- 
cesses. Often the invalid is not able to withstand the violence 
of this curatiye process,—the vital powers succumb and death 
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follows. ‘The administration of medicines, with the view of 
suppressing these processes of nature, would be death itself ; 
consequently medicines are given sometimes intelligently, and 
sometimes ignorantly, which act by moderating the violence of 
this ep SN the system to sustain the shock and thus 
to attain its original vigor and health. The power of medi- 
cines is not to eradicate disease, but to enable nature to drive 
it forth from its hiding-places,—or to strengthen the founda- 
tions of life which disease is endeavoring to undermine and 
overthrow. This idea certainly was present to Paracelsus’ 
mind, and he repeatedly declares that medicines do not cure 
the disease, but the archzeus who presides over the vital func- 
tions, —“‘ that he has a head and hands, and is nothing else 
than the spirit of life, the sideric body of man, and that no 
other spirit besides, exists in the body. 

Another subject, with reference to which, we owe much to 
the views of Paracelsus, is that of the proper preparation of 
medicines. Prior to his time, they were concocted of incon- 
gruous materials,—some opposing diametrically the action of 
others,—some completely inert, and many of a disgusting 
character. The famed Mithridate, composed of drastics, as- 
tringents, terebinthinates, expectorants, antispasmodics, stim- 
ulants, carminatives, aromatics and tonics, along with dried 
vipers, constituted a compound, which had been considered 
specific for many diseases. This was, however, simple and 
unobjectionable, compared with many others in which mum- 
mies, and various other disgusting substances were exposed to 
decoction, and the resulting draught—little inferior in charac- 
ter, to the compound of the witches’ cauldron in Macbeth,— 
was crammed down the throats of invalids. Paracelsus en- 
deavored to obtain the active principles of medicinal agents, 
by means of extracts and tinctures. The quintessence of a 
thing, he insists upon it, should always be given to the sick, so 
that by its most powerful form it may induce the archzeus to 
correct the diseased system. 

The limited knowledge of the real properties of medicines, 
peculiar to the age, caused the propagator of this idea to fall 
short of carrying it out, or even of understanding it, in its full 
force. Extracts and essences as proposed by him, were, in 
many instances, mere figments of his brain. The liquor of 
the moon was supposed to haye a particular tendency to the 
brain ; and various solutions of gold and silver, were proposed 
for different diseases, which, considering the nature of the sub- 
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stances employed, must have possessed not an infinitesmal quan- 
tity of active material. The announcement of an idea, novel 
and revolutionary in its character, is not always accompanied 
by its most successful adaptation to practical purposes. The 
lengthy and contradictory prescriptions of the days of Para- 
celsus were continued down to a comparatively recent period, 
and were only completely removed from the practice of phy- 
sicians, when fuller and more just understanding of the views 
advanced by him were attained and the chemical properties of 
medicines with their incompatibles were better understood. 
Indeed in the time of Van Helmont, physicians had become so 
reckless in their combinations that recovery was considered as 
“‘not the consequence of their prescriptions but in spite of 
them.” 

The love of Astrology and Alchemy—both implanted early 
in the mind of Paracelsus by his father,—was not easily re- 
moved, and hence we find that with all the justness of his 
views, as to the use of Chemistry in the art of Pharmacy,—he 
neglected its assistance in procuring remedial agents from the 
vegetable kingdom, and relied here on the doctrine of Signa- 
tures. From some peculiar form or color, vegetables were con- 
sidered as adapted to the disease under consideration and were 
applied with confidence as to success. Signatures were consid- 
ered by Paracelsus as of immense importance, and hence he calls 
for a study of the chtromancy of a plant, denominating the leaves 
its hands, in order to ascertain correctly its medicinal properties. 
A similar idea, in the following century, may have existed in 
Sir Thomas Browne’s mind, when he states in his Religio 
Medici; “‘* I hold, moreover, that there is a phytognomy or 
Physiognomy, not only of man, but of plants and vegetables ; 
= in every one of them some outward figures which hang as 
signs or bushes of their inward forms.”’ The believers in this 
doctrine endeavored to enforce its truth by the argument that 
these forms and peculiarities were given to plants by the Deity, 
who enforced upon them such mystic, external signs in order 
to exhibit their internal qualities and relations to disease. 
With this kind of sophistry, they shut up all inquiry into the 
reason of the doctrine of signatures, and the minds of men, on 
account of reverence, feared to doubt what came from such 
high authority. 

Chemistry entered its highest sphere of duty, when it was 
openly declared by Paracelsus that ‘its use was to prepare 


* Religio Medici, 114. 
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medicines and not to make Gold.” It had just begun to free 
itself from the dross and impurities of Magic and Alchemy, 
when attention was directed to it by him as a science of much 
importance, both for the proper preparation of such remedies 
as were already known and for the investigation of such new 
agents as might be presented to it for an examination of their 
qualities. In this way, Chemistry showed its good services to 
man, which have since beén recognized by the civilized world. 
The medical profession universally oe the utility of 
its study as an important subject in a medical education. It 
forms one of the branches taught in all their schools, whether 
regular or irregular, Allopathic, Homeopathic, Hydropathic or 
Eclectic. ‘ Tantus enim ille non est physicus, qui Chemicus 
non est,” was said by Ten Rhyne in the seventeenth century,— 
writing somewhat more moderately on the subject than Libavius 
—one of Paracelsus’ own students,—who says ‘ Medicus ille 
nequit esse magnus, cui Chymia non est magna.” It is now 
fully understood that no man can — the profession of 
Medicine with that intelligent satisfaction, one should always 
possess, unless a certain amount of knowledge of Chemistry be 
included among his mental qualifications. 

By the aid of Chemistry we have driven out of use the un- 
seemly preparations, which years ago constituted the only mode 
of treating disease, and have substituted those composed of a 
few articles selected for their peculiar adaptation to the case 
under consideration, and so prepared that the component 
parts are compatible with each other and suited to the wants 
of the system. This was a mighty revolution in the treat- 
ment of disease and does great honor to his name, to whom 
we are indebted for the suggestion. The complicated prescrip- 
tions of olden times resulted from a desire to modify or miti- 
gate the action of some of their ingredients by adding others 
in themselves harmless and unsuited to the wants of the pa- 
tient. As the imagination had forsooth to be worked upon, 
substances were added which should exercise some effect on it. 
The number of articles, which were then subjected to protracted 
decoction had their activity either entirely destroyed by com- 
bination with some chemical incompatible or volatilized by the 
continued heat. The decoction was then filtered from this 
rudis indigestaque moles and forced upon the patient who re- 
coiled from the nauseous compound. ‘The best diagnosis under 
such treatment could be of no avail. And every attempt to 
cure this state of things seemed to make it worse, as the inef- 
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ficiency or positively injurious character of such compounds 
did not induce them to throw them away, but only suggested 
to their minds one mode of cure, and that was by still adding 
additional articles to make them more suited to the case. 

The reform introduced by Paracelsus, has progressed slowly 
down to the present time, when the principle, that the simpler 
the compound, the more useful in disease, appears to be uni- 
versally acknowledged. The way has been more thoroughly 
opened for the employment of the essential qualities of medi- 
cines by the discovery of the alkaloids which constitute the es- 
sence of their activity, and hence there is little or no reason 
at present for the administration of copious draughts of any 
decoction, when the efficiency of these draughts may be found 
in a portion of a grain of the substance itself. The discover- 
ies of Cavantow, Setiivner and Pelletier only cleared the way 
for the attainment of Paracelsus’ idea, that all medicines should 
be given in “their quintessences.”’ 

‘The substances which were introduced to the world by Para- 
celsus, as possessed of medicinal properties, are neither few 
nor unimportant in their character. Prominent among them, 
were the different preparations of Mercury, called at that time 
argentum vivum or quicksilver. Certain diseases, which were 
beyond the control of any other agent, yielded directly to the 
application of these mercurials. But the herculean doses, in 
which they were occasionally exhibited, proved too powerful 
for the system and many cases of death are recorded as suc- 
ceeding this treatment. These were necessarily overshadowed 
by the few extraordinary cures occasionally effected, and which 
prevented the new treatment of Paracelsus from becoming 
odious to the people. Dr. Paris states that Paracelsus was 
undoubtedly the first man who dared to use mercury internally 
as a medicinal agent, “and that though Avicenna had asserted 
it was not so injurious as the ancients had imagined, yet he 
did not attribute to it many virtues ; he merely says, Argentum 
quidem vivum, plurimi qui bibunt, non laeduntur eo.” To 
Paracelsus must therefore be attributed the first use of the 
preparations of this important agent medicinally. For cen- 
turies misunderstood,—blindly given at one period for all dis- 
eases coming under the eye of the practitioner, and as blindly 
rejected at another, as unsuited to any form of disease,—the ac- 
tion of Mercury, has become more and more thoroughly un- 
derstood by the profession, and in consequence properly ap- 
preciated. It required the lapse of years, after its introduction, 
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before sufficient evidence could be collected for the formation 
of correct opinions, as to its proper therapeutical qualities. 
These were eventually attained, and the value of this agent, 
in certain forms of disease, is now recognized by the members 
of the medical profession all over the world. 

Antimony, which had been largely used in his practical, and 
occasionally fatal experiments, on his monastic brethren by 
Basil Valentine, was first properly introduced to the world by 
Paracelsus, who was an ardent admirer of the old Benedictine 
monk. We are also indebted to him for the introduction of 
Opium. 

These three important agents in the Materia Medica,—Mer- 
cury, Antimony and Opium,—were thus first introduced to 
professional notice by Paracelsus. There is no room for as- 
tonishment at the success of the man, though surrounded with 
those repelling qualities which spring from vaulting ambition, 
accompanied by egotism of the boldest kind, and the vilest 
species of immorality. The treatment of the reigning Galeni- 
cal school, composed of incongruous articles, jumbled together 
in complicated prescriptions, and administered with all the 
solemnity that empirical pretension exhibits in contact with 
ignorant credulity, fell short of the effect it was designed to 
accomplish. Not even the magical incantations, which accom- 
panied the preparation of some of their remedies, seemed to be 
of avail, when acute disease racked the emaciated frame, nor 
did the sideric influences compel the surrender of the offend- 
ing cause. Hence, cases of this character, and those where 
chronic disease had slowly and insidiously attacked the inmost 
vitality of man, and by gradual approach, was reducing it to a 
lower and still lower status, were unsuccessfully treated by the 
Galenists. The boldness of Paracelsus induced him to exhibit 
the powerful remedies, which had come into his possession, and 
occasional cures of men, given up by other modes of treatment, 
sent his name far and wide over the country, and really con- 
stituted the reason for his being tolerated, when he exclaimed, 
that “the very down of his bald pate had more knowledge 
than all other writers, the buckles of his shoes more learning 
than Galen or Avicenna, and his beard more experience than 
all their Universities.” 

His success at this time, and under such circumstances, ne- 
cessarily made him many enemies, whose rage died not as long 
as he lived. His boast, that he had cured eighteen princes, 
after the disciples of the Galenical school had utterly failed to 
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produce any impression on their diseases, only fanned the fires 
of opposition, so that his conduct was closely watched by those 
who wished to destroy an opponent,—now doubly formidable 
to them, on account of his occasional wonderful success, and 
the crowds of partizan-admirers who continually surrounded 
him. Such a system of espionage might have destroyed a 
much better man than Paracelsus, whose drunkenness and li- 
centiousness had almost become a proverb. His vanity had 
led him also to proclaim, boastingly, that he could cure ail dis- 
eases, and could prolong human life, indefinitely. The means 
of effecting the latter, consisted in an Elixir, of his invention, 
the absolute futility of which, was very satisfactorily proved, 
in accordance with the account of his biographer, by its being 
along side of him, or in his pocket, when he died at Salzburg. 

The system of dispensary practice,—or medical attendance 
to that class in society, which is unable to afford pecuniary 
compensation, is said to have originated with Paracelsus. This 
is a bright redeeming trait in his character. To afford relief 
to suffering humanity, whether able to compensate, for ser- 
vices rendered, in gold or not, is certainly sufficient to entitle 
one to the thanks of his race,—to justify his claims to be called 
a benefactor of mankind,—in the highest degree, a philanthro- 
pist. There are, however, two motives which prompt men to 
such deeds,—one entitling them to the respect and esteem of 
their fellow men,—the other merely exhibiting the livery of 
heayen to worship mammon in,—being kind and attentive to 
the poor, because it is felt that all this must reflect credit on 
them among the rich,—that it is an expenditure of labor which 
must eventually bring in a handsome per centage. The first 
motive, renders the possessor, worthy of that title by which 
Luke is called, in the New Testament, “the beloved physi- 
cian ;” the second, entitles the practitioner to the name of a 
mere tactician—a man of policy. 

Now it is doubtful, whether such a man as Paracelsus, was 
ever actuated by disinterested motives, in establishing a cus- 
tom, that has done so much good for suffering humanity. It 
is more probable, that, perceiving his abuse of the profession 
would prevent him from receiving that encouragement from 
the wealthier classes that he expected, he was iatnved to offer 
his services, gratuitously, to the poor. In this way, he would 
not only haye an opportunity of exhibiting such professional 
skill as he possessed, but would, at the same time, gather 
around him a crowd of warm partizans, whose support would 
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give countenance to his conduct. The exhibition of his skill 
would eventually attract some in the higher ranks of society, 
while the partizans, previously gained, would be of use in fore- 
ing the community to tolerate the invective he so lavishly pour- 
ed on the heads of the physicians of his day. Such, doubtless, 
were the motives of Paracelsus, in establishing this species of 
gratuitous practice among the poor. Sown by the craft of 
policy, it attained for its projector, reputation and wealth,— 
both lost through his own unworthiness. Since that day, it 
has been watered by the dews of fraternal kindness, and nurs- 
ed by heavenly charity, until it now stands forth one of the 
noblest results of man’s sympathy for his fellow-man. The 
philanthropic spirit, which induces such attention to the suffer- 
ings of man, without reference to subsequent recompense, is 
like that merey which 
‘*droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice bless’d ; 
Ti blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 


The character of Paracelsus affords a striking contrast with 
the benefits he has conferred on mankind,—so striking indeed, 
that we can hardly conceive the former to have proceeded 
from such a polluted source. His boasted pretensions mark 
him an impostor and the very archetype of quackery. But 
we are indebted to him for the association of Chemistry with 
Medicine, and for the bold announcement, that the highest use 
of the former was to aid and assist the latter; for measur- 
ably diverting the public mind from fruitless searches after the 
philosopher’s stone, and directing it to more rational and use- 
ful investigation in the domain of Chemistry proper ; for estab- 
lishing the system of gratuitous dispensation of medicines to the 
poor, and thus preventing a man’s misfortunes from peng 
him of scientific advice and remedies suited to his disease; an 
lastly, for that boldness with which he cut loose the cord that 
had formerly bound men’s opinions fast to the dogmas and 
dicta of Galen and Avicenna, and set his profession a proper 
example of thinking for themselves,—debating in their own 
minds the justice of their predecessor's conclusions before 
adopting them as their own. 

he disciples of the Galenical schools used all efforts in their 
power, to put down this bold attack on their birth-right. Since 
their practice evidently could not justify them in the eyes of 
the world, they were obliged to resert to force—that certain 
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sign of a bad cause—to arrest the progress of their opponents. 
This they endeavored first to obtain through public opinion, 
by boldly declaring that the powerful remedies suggested by 
Paracelsus, and used by him and his disciples, in their prac- 
tice, were poisonous. But the astonishing cures already pro- 
duced by this school with such remedies, had prejudiced the 
public in their favor. The Galenists then called on the Fac- 
ulty of Paris, and these gentlemen, according to Thomson, for- 
mally ‘ prohibited their fellows and licentiates from using any 
chemical medicines, whatever.” Not satisfied with such a gen- 
eral prohibition, by a decree, promulgated Dec. 5, 1603, they 
called upon all Parisian physicians to abstain from consulting 
with Turquet—a follower of Paracelsus,—because he had used 
antimonial preparations in his practice. ‘The decree states: 
“Ipsum Turquetum indignum judicat, qui usquam medicinam 
faciat, propter temeritatem, impudentiam et vere medicine 
ignorantiam.” Such was the character of one of the highest 
authorities, representing the followers of Galen, in the six- 
teenth, and at the beginning of the seventeenth centuries. To 
brave authority so bigoted, so opinionated as this, was no small 
work ; to stand forth and receive a thousand lances from an 
opposing enemy, may be considered a rask thing, and yet such 
an act may so deprive them of weapons that a thousand can 
then rush upon the enemy and take the field. Peril of this 
kind, encountered with pure motives, entitles a man to the 
name of patriot ; if with selfish views, he is less entitled to the 
meed of praise. In cither case, the good done for humanity, 
is the same, though the motives for doing it be very different. 

The charm of authority once destroyed,—the reverence paid 
to hoary antiquity, merely because it was antiquity, without 
considering its claims to our respect or reverence, once lost,— 
medical men once taught to think for themselves, and in that 
thinking, to discover the race was made for advancement in 
knowledge, and not for stagnation ; these effected by Paracel- 
sus were the low, murmuring sounds of a revolution, which 
gained strength day by day, until the overturn of the thread- 
bare doctrines of Galen, and the establishment of more en- 
lightened views of Pathology and Therapeutics,—resulting from 
the application of Chemistry to the study of the human system 
—announced a new era in Medicine. 

The history of every man contains something that may be 
of use to his fellow-man, if its morale be read aright. In this 
of Paracelsus, we can see the danger that attends prosperity, 
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as well as the odium and contempt which will ever be excited 
by vanity and self-sufficiency ; we can also see the incalculable 
benefits that may arise from boldness and independence in at- 
tacking old errors. Though the giant of old had fresh vigor 
given him every time he was thrown to the ground; yet the 
strength of his conqueror was able to hold him up from his 
mother earth and dispatch him. Error, on its own ground, 
may flourish,—dragged on other soil, or lifted up into the 
purer atmosphere of truth, it is readily dispatched. 
Baltimore Medical Institute. L. H. S. 





Art. IV.—THE ISLAND OF GINA. 


A Pirxeo in Aginam complures Greei Romanique 
homines eadem in navi transmittebamus. Nox fuit, et clemens 
mare, et anni wstas, celumque liquide serenum. Sedebamus 
ergo in puppi simul universi et lucentia sidera considerabamus. 

Aulus Gellius 11. 21. 


Wir what enthusiasm does the Western traveller describe the 
pleasing emotions which the immense prairies excite in his 
mind—those extensive rolling plains covered with luxuriant 
verdure and millions of flowers, those deep and picturesque 
ravines of the Colorado River, and the forest: clad banks of 
the Gila, with their gigantic trees and tropical vegetation. 
From the snowy tops of the Rocky Mountains he contemplates, 
with delight, the immense horizon of other ridges and table 
lands, with lakes and rivers and beautiful valleys, without a 
trace of the habitations of man, without a history, nay, without 
aname! He himself is the discoverer of unknown regions, 
which, in the short period of his own lifetime, may become the 
seat of civilization and industry, of flourishing cities and a hap- 
py and independent people. Even the dangers and hardships 
he undergoes in his perilous enterprize have their charms, in 
the stilly hour when storms are gone, and their reward in the 
= a for human activity, which he lays open to the 
world. 
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How different are our feelings while travelling in the East, 
on the sunny shores of the Mediterranean, where ail is tradi- 
tion and history, where every hill and dale presents traces of 
an ancient civilization, that has perished during the storms 
of centuries and the barbarity of man, where even Nature 
herself seems exhausted with her efforts and we more admire 
the wild barren grandeur of a classical scenery, 


Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breath’d around, 


than the present fertility of regions so long abandoned to deso- 
lation and solitude. 

It was particularly, during my lonely wanderings over the 
hills of Avgina, that I would recall to my mind the glorious 
ages of the ancient AZginetans and contrast the high cultiva- 
tion of this celebrated island, its beautiful cities, its splendid 
monuments of art, its warlike and industrious inhabitants, its 
commerce, riches and political importance in antiquity—with 
the barrenness of its mountains, the scanty produce of its rocky 
soil, and the poverty and ignorance of the few mariners and 
rustics that at the present day live dispersed over its valleys 
and coasts. 

Every island has quite a particular charm for the human 
mind. It forms a world by itself, where we soon feel at home. 
The sea keeps us aloof from the warring interests of life, and 
in the seclusion of the small space around us, we enjoy a 
tranquility of mind, a taste and ardor for study and mental 
pleasures which so often are distracted and lost in the contin- 
ual vicissitudes and revolutions of the Continent. If this 
charm of an insular retreat was felt so strongly by the Scan- 
dinavians, even in the gloomy and hoary North, among the 
precipices and glaciers of rugged Iceland, and gave birth to 
their exalted poetry and the glowing pictures of their early 
history, how much more must it be felt on the fairy isles of the 
South, 

Where summer skies and summer women smile, 


on those isles of the blessed, where Homer placed his Circe and 
Calypso; and where Odysseus was feasted by the hospitable 
Pheeaceans. These were my feelings during the two years, 
the happiest of my life, which I passed in the island of Alakos. 
Afterwards, when the College of the Euelpides, to which I 
was attached at that time, was removed to the Peirweus, I 
would often leave the busy and turbulent pert, and for a few 
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days hurry across the Saronic gulf to the low, terraced cottage 
of my hospitable friend, Barba-Dimitri, situated on the west- 
ern promontory, whence I always, with renewed delight, en- 
joyed the splendid prospect of the sea and distant mountains 
of the Peloponnesos. 

It is the serenity of the sky, the wonderful transparency of 
the atmosphere and its gorgeous hues, the almost constant 
calm on the dark-blue sea, and the bold, precipitous outlines 
of coasts and mountains, which give such a particular charm 
to Aigina and the islands of the Egean. A western traveller, 
on entering the Archipelago for the first time, would rest as- 
tonished, and disappointed, perkaps, at the appearance of 
those groups of violet-tinged, bleak and barren rocks, rising 
from out the sea. The continual action of the waves has 
washed off the sandy fore-lands of the Cycladian islands ; all 
along the projecting capes deep vaulted caverns open upon the 
sea, wherein the breakers foaming and chafing, wage an eter- 
nal war with the rocks. Nothing can be more exciting than a 
passage along their iron-bound coast, in a light caique, with 
its broad lateen sail swelled by a brisk northern breeze, that 
makes it bound over the deep blue surge. And yet what a 
wild scenery! Not a field, not a tree or shrub to gladden the 
eye; nay, we may for days sail along the rugged coasts of 
Andros, Tinos, ~ Bove and Samos, without discovering a vil- 
lage or a human dwelling. The American traveller must ae- 
custom himself to the classical scenery of Italy and Greece, 
which differs so much from that of the rich fields and wood- 
clad hills of Virginia and of the verdant and highly cultivated 
coasts of the West India islands. But let him land on Aigina 
or Naxos and penetrate into the interior valleys, hid from the 
sea by the projecting promontories, and he will fancy himself 
all at once transported into one of the Hesperian Islands of 
the blessed. Beautiful corn fields, vineyards, orange and olive 
groves, cover the flanks of the narrow valleys, where along the 
banks of small streams, descending from the lofty mountains 
in the centre of the island, thickets of myrtle, laurel, agnus 
castus and purple oleander, fill the air with their fragrance. 
The villages and convents, generally in strong positions on the 
mountains, lie far off from the coast, in order the better to se- 
eure them from the sudden landing of the pirates. It often 
seemed to me as if the monks, from a real sense and apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of the landscape around, had chosen the 
most romantic and picturesque sites for their sanctuaries. 
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Z£gina is less productive than several others of these islands, 
but it is the most celebrated with regard to its early traditions, 
its arts, its commercial importance, and victorious fleets. 
Even to the present day, we admire the astonishing monu- 
ments of architecture and sculpture, of that ingenious people, 
who, in so small an island, was able strenuously to oppose the 
haughty kings of Sparta, the ambitious republic of Athens 
and by their brilliant valor against the Persians to gain the 
palm of pre-eminence by the universal voice of all Hellas. 

Thus then it is both nature and art, the history both of an- 
cient and modern times, which render Adgina well worthy to 
be visited by every western pilgrim whose heart and imagina- 
tion is susceptible of vivid and delicate emotions. 

Old Pindar has promised us a hospitable reception in Mgina, 
“the island of the warlike Dorians.’’ Let us take him on his 
word ;—let us await the rising moon and the land breeze in 
the Peirzeeus and then with all our sails spread, like Aulus 
Gellius and his Greek sophists of old, plough the phosphoric 
deep of the Saronic gulf and land in the kingdom of A%akos. 
There we shall review the ancient harbors, the temples, with 
their statuary, the sepulchres, artificially excavated in the 
bosom of the rocks, the elegant vases, with their ingenious 
decorations—and that truly classical scenery which our imagi- 
nation may repeople with the spirited race, who has left us all 
those immortal testimonies of their history. 

The island of Agina is situated in the beautiful Saronic Gulf, 
at the distance of twenty miles 8. 8. W. from the Peirzeeus, 
thirty miles 8. E. from Corinth, and only six miles east of the 
nearest point of the Morea, the high and conspicuous promon- 
tory of Methana. It has the form of an irregular triangle, the 
base of which runs east and west, nearly parallel with the dis- 
tant coast of Megara, while its apex turns south, facing the 
island of Poros, the ancient Calauria. Its circuit, according 
to Strabon, is one hundred and eighty stadia, or twenty-four 
miles. 

The southern and eastern coast is steep and inaccessible; 
on the north and west, on the contrary, the hills slope off more 
smoothly toward the sea, and a small, fertile plain extends 
south of the city, toward the perivoli, or the orange-garden of 
Pertica. Yet though the coast appears open and of easy ac- 
cess, many lurking shoals and detached rocks, rising almost to 
the surface of the water, made the navigation of the shores and 
environs of Algina be considered so dangerous in antiquity, 
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that the natives, in their’pride, used to exclaim: that these 
bulwarks of their free and happy island had been placed along 
their shores on the request of their mighty ruler, Aakos, by 
father Jove himself, to protect them from the incursions of the 
Carian corsairs, scouring the seas in those remote times, and 
that those rocks principally contributed to the security and 
prosperous industry of their small republic in the midst of en- 
vious and hostile neighbors. 

The highest mountain of the island lies on the south and rises 
to an elevation of nearly two thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. Its conical form terminating in a peak, its huge masses, 
descending in sloping terraces or wild precipices, its rich, po- 
etical traditions—all combined, makes it the most prominent 
object in the both grand and pleasing scenery of A‘gina. A 
monstrous crime had been committed in Hellas, and for this 
the gods had smitten all the country with famine and barren- 
ness. The oracles affirmed, that nothing would relieve Greece 
from that intolerable misery, except the prayers of the ruler 
of Aigina, AZakos, the most pious of mankind. Accordingly 
envoys from all parts of Greece flocked to gina to prevail 
upon the hero to offer up prayers for them. They all followed 
him to the summit of the mountain, where the sacred rites were 
performed. On his supplication the gods relented, and the 
sufferings immediately ceased. The grateful Greeks estab- 
lished on the mountain the temple and worship of Zeus Pan- 
hellenios, which remained as one of the lasting traditional 
monuments and institutions of the island. On the vertex of 
the mount stands a chapel, the foundations of which are con- 
structed with immense blocks of limestone of ancient workman- 
ship, being no doubt remains of the Panhellenion of Aakos. 
The Christian church is dedicated to the prophet Elias, who in 
every part of Greece has succeeded to the Olympian in the 
consecration of the loftiest mountain-tops at a time, “ when 
the stream of Paganism glided into a Christian channel with 
a soft and easy current,” as a learned clergyman says, “ when 
Pagan temples became Christian churches, and deities and he- 
roes were transformed into saints and martyrs.” 

There is something grand and poetical in the idea of the 
Greeks placing their statues and altars on the highest moun- 
tains, and ascending in solemn procession to offer yearly sac- 
rifices and thanksgivings to their gods. On Mount Parnes and 
Hymettos in Attica, the altars of Jove have not yet been dis- 
covered, but on Mount Lykaios in Arkadia, we still to this day 
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see the rough hewn altars and sacred enclosures, strown over 
with the petrified horns and bones of the victims. 

‘When acloud settles on the Panhellenion, then Father 
Zeus will send us his showers,’ was an old saying, which is 
often repeated by the present A®ginetans, with the difference, 
however, that they now ascribe the benefit to their protecting 
Saint. The Mount of Si. Elias or “to Oros”’ (the mountain,) 
as the moderns call it par excellence, is indeed as unfailing a 
metereological beacon as Mount Hymettos, and whenever I 
saw the clouds gathering round its head, I was sure that the 
lightnings soon would flash, the thunders roll, and heavy 
showers, suddenly deluging the valleys, would transform the 
scanty rivulets into foaming torrents and carry them headlong 
down to the distant coast.* 

The panoramic view from the ruins of the Panhellenian 
sanctuary, far away over land and sea, is grand beyond de- 
scription, and particularly beautiful in spring and autumn, be- 
fore the setting in of the heat of summer, when no cloud, no 
breath of air, disturbs the wonderful serenity of the surround- 
ing atmosphere. I have seen in Greece, many admirable 
views on the coasts of the Peloponnesos, on the Islands of the 
/Egean and on the snow-capped tops of the Arcadian high- 
lands , where immense ridges are rising one above another, in 
many diverging lines, or receding in the clearest and most 
distinct perspective, as far as my eyes could reach, but no 
view in Greece can equal this here from the Panhellenion, in 
rich magnificence or in attractive beauty. 

We stand there sufficiently elevated to command the whole 
island of Aigina, with its capes and bays, swimming on the 
broad bosom of the dark blue gulf. On the east we have vol- 
eanic precipices, the temple ruins far below on the plain, the 
sea, and the entire coast of Attica; on the south, the rocky 
island of Belbina, the Cycladian Archipelago, visible as far as 
Syra, Naxos and Paros; on the west, the small picturesque 
islands of Monni and Angistri immediately before us, and be- 
yond Hydra, Poros, the promontory of Methana and the high 
ridges of Argolis, and on the north, the bold outline of the 
Skironian rocks, the plain and city of Megara, bounded by 
the woody heights of the distant Cythzeron. 

Other mountain-views are sometimes taken from too ele- 

* In October, 1836, a sudden thunder shower, coming down during my lec- 


tures at College, swept away several houses, and forming a deep gully through 
the vineyards, cut off our communication with the town for several hours. 
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vated a position; we there lose the exquisite beauty of the 
details in the dim chaos floating at-our feet. Such was my 
impression on Mount Taygetos in Laconia, and Mount Par- 
nassos in Phocis—but here on the Agios Elias, we enjoy the 
full and rich variety of the most classical scenery in the world. 

We now descend to the lower ridge of the Oros, which run- 
ning northward forms, as it were, the back-bone of the island. 
There, in the crater of an extinct volcano, stands a monastery 
of St. Elias, strongly fortified with high battlemented walls 
and towers, and surrounded by groves of chesnut trees and 
sombre cypresses. Several Kalogers or Greek monks of the 
order of Saint Basile with high caps and long beards live in 
the convent, and offer a hospitable reception to the traveller. 
The church is gloomy but neatly kept; the library contains 
only a few dusty missals and prayer books, but the hall of the 
musaphirides (guests) is comfortable, and the supper and wine 
excellent. The friars daily perform divine service; they 
guard their flocks, and cultivate their fields, vineyards and 
olive groves, uniting in the same person both the priest and 
the husbandman. On the ascension-day the A2ginctans with 
their wives and children, on foot and on mules’-back, make a 
pilgrimage to the church of their saint, where a public din- 
ner is served in the convent garden, and the multitude then 
spend the day pleasantly with dancing and music on the love- 
ly hills around. 

On the north of the island, and divided from the Agios 
Elias by a deep dell, is situated another conical mountain, by 
the natives called “to schismeno vouno,”’ or the split mount, 
which likewise shows a hollow, circular crater of blackened 
hues, and the devastating effects of voleanic ageney by im- 
mense heaps of a brown pumice, ashes and a gray-colored 
lava, the latter of which is used by the Aginetans as mill- 
stones. 

We have no historical account of voleanic eruptions in the 
island of Agina; the activity of its voleano may possibly 
have occurred in times preceding our written memorials. In 
a later period we find a highly interesting account in the geo- 
graphy of Strabon, describing the sudden and tremendous ex- 
plosion of another volcano on the promontory of Methana, 
lying immediately opposite to Augina. There an immense pile 
of flames blazed forth all over the gulf and hurled stones and 
entire rocks far away into the sea, which, at a distance of five 
stadia, continued hissing and boiling from the influence of the 
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subterranean fire. The crater of that mountain has a height 
of three thousand feet; the ascent to it is as difficult and fa- 
tiguing as that to Mount Vesuvius in Italy, and the view from 
its summit is as interesting. At its base are situated some hot 
springs, containing sulphurate and hydrochlorate of soda and 
magnesia ; they are mentioned by Pausanias, and were fre- 
quented as carly as the third century before our era. 

The neighboring islands of Hydra and Calauria are both 
voleanic and earthquakes are frequent and violent in this re- 
gion. Some thirty years ago, a violent shock precipitated one 
of the columns of the temple of Aphrodite, near the city of 
AXgina. I witnessed an earthquake there on the 20th of 
March, 1837. It was a very sultry day and a perfect calm. 
At 10 o'clock in the morning, while I was standing before the 
open window, doors, shutters and furniture instantly began to 
rattle and to shake and an unearthly, howling or whining 
sound passed rapidly through the air. I thought that a sud- 
den hurricane had broke loose, and perceiving clouds of dust 
arise in the street, and cries and lamentations to re-echo from 
from the neighboring houses, I hurried out through the portico 
where my servant Georgi was lying on his knees, crossing him- 
self and praying fervently. In one minute and a half the 
shock was over. Georgi arose and said gravely: ‘ Affendi! 
‘Tis awful! The Lord now looks down upon the earth, poor 
sinners that we are!’ Several buildings had been damaged, 
and the military college became so ruinous that the whole 
corps of cadets were removed to the Peiraecus a few months 
later. It is aremarkable fact, which by the Greeks was looked 
upon as a sign of the direct interference of Providence, that 
on the very day, when the last detachment of the cadets with 
their professors and officers had embarked in the port of Algina 
and were going to set sail for the Peirseeus, the building sud- 
denly broke down and would certainly have buried us beneath 
its ruins, if we had staid a few hours longer. In the island of 
Hydra and Poros the destruction was still greater; hardly a 
house was without some damage, and several persons perished 
beneath the ruins of the clock tower of the cathedral falling 
down on the square below. 

The soil of gina is stony on the surface, dry and of a 
light reddish color; but beneath this rocky crust is found a 
fertile mold, productive of barley, wine, figs, almonds, olives, 
cotton and all other southern fruits. The fig is one of the 
sweetest and most delicious in the East. This soil was exca- 
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vated with great industry by the ancient Aginctans, who form- 
ing artificial terraces, cultivated the barren and rocky hills all 
over the island. Everywhere in my wanderings through the 
interior I met with these ancient terraces, in regular stepe, en- 
circling the stony hills to their summit. The earth, which the 
room. I had supported and with which they had been covered, 
has in the long course of centuries been washed away ; weeds 
and fragrant shrubs now overgrow the inclosures of the old 
Myrmidons, the aboriginal inhabitants, whose assiduous activi- 
ty gave rise to the fable of Zeus having, at the request of his 
son AZakos, transformed ants—myrmikes—into men, and thus 
quickly peopled the desert rock of A®gina. 

Its mild and healthy climate is proverbial, and the winter so 
pleasant that stoves are unknown, and the windows without 
panes, only closed with shutters at night. The air is dry and 
elastic and the atmosphere so beautifully transparent that 
space appears to diminish, and objects which are really many 
miles off, seem close at hand. From the Panhellenian mountain 
we are able to distinguish the columns of the Parthenon on the 
Acropolis in Athens, at a distance of twenty five miles! The 
temperature on an average ranges between 60° and 90° Fah- 
renheit ; during the bright winter days, however, the cold is 
sometimes intense for a few days, when the fierce Boreas or 
north wind, descending from the snowy peaks of Mount Par- 
nassos, stirs up the gulf. The scene then suddenly changes. 
The sea blackens, the shores whiten, and the heaving waves 
break thundering against the head-lands. I then often hast- 
ened to the northern promontory, and looking out for some 
sheltered nook, I there, enveloped in my capote, enjoyed that 
tremendous strife of the elements,—while the A“ginetans, in 
their dismay, disappeared from the bazars and shutting them- 
selves up in their dwellings, cowered down around their mang- 
hali (fire-pot), and groaned over the terrible winter. The 
waves, pent up among the many rocky islands and lashed by 
the tempest, rise to an incredible height ; during these swells, 
by the Greeks called phouskothalassia, all communication with 
the main land is cut off, and travellers have sometimes been 
our unwilling guests for six or eight days. Nay,on a morning 
in January, 1836, I found all the shipping in the port sitting 
high on the quays with their bowsprits driven through the walls 
and windows of the adjoining houses ! 

Spring commences in March, when the almond trees stand 
in full bloom all over the hills. In June the heat often rises 
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to 100°, but the air is most pleasantly refreshed by the sea- 
breeze, called embatis, which generally sets in about nine 
o'clock in the morning and blows gently all day till sunset, 


when it dies away. An hour or two later the land-wind— 
evghasia—springs up and continues till day-break ; therefore 
the ships leave the island during night, and enter the Pierzeeus 
with the sea breeze the next morning. 

The Greeks explain this regularity of the winds by suppos- 
ing that the atmosphere on the land, becoming rarified by the 
heat of the sun during the day, the cooler air of the sca rushes 
in to fill up the vacuum so caused—whereas at sunset, the equi- 
librium of the temperature being restored by the removal of the 
cause of heat, the prevailing winds find no further obstruction 
and resume at night their usual course, according to the laws 
prescribed by nature. 

The bathing season in AZgina corresponds in some manner 
to that of the Virginia Springs in this country. The great 
heat continues till the end of August, at which period a sud- 
den thunder storm, frequently accompanied by slight earth- 
quakes, cools the air and announces the enchanting season of 
autumn. ‘The heavy showers of October generally fall during 
night ; in November the parched fields become clothed with a 
rich verdure, and the ploughing and sowing begins. This is 
the real Indian summer, by the Greeks called kalokairaki, 
which lasts till Christmas. January is bright and chilly; the 
only rainy and unsettled month is February, though winter 
sometimes passes without a single drop of rain. This remark- 
able phenomenon took place in 1837. The superstitious A“.gin- 
etans attributed the unusual dearth to the wrath of Providence 
on account of a terrible crime, which a few months before had 
been committed in the island. Two brothers, young Hydriote 
Captains, returning with a sum of money from Athens, had 
been murdered in the port of A°gina and their ship sunk. The 
criminals, two pirates from the late Turkish war, who had set- 
tled in the island, were convicted, condemned and shot and 
their corpses interred in one of the ancient sepulchres, situ- 
ated on the hill near the city. The cunning Greek priests in 
the mean time perceiving that a change in the atmosphere was 
at hand, called the people together and requested them to con- 
ciliate the saints by throwing the corpses of the two murderers 
into the sea, and by thus purifying the soil, a said, rain 
would be granted by the Panaghia—the Holy Virgin. The 
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and chanting psalms and hymns all along the way, then march- 
ed off to the rock-tombs, where they, to their amazement, found 
the dead bodies still unconsumed and in perfect preservation, 
on account of the dry and recky soil of theisland. The pray- 
ers and ceremonies then begam-anew and it was not until late 
at night that the whole progessiém passed my windows, drag- 
ging the bodies, by ropes, along with them. They finally as- 
cended the promontory and precipitated the lacerated corpses 
into the sea below—a horrible spectacle! At midnight clouds 
had begun to gather on the summit of the Panhellenian moun- 
tain, and when in the morning the rain suddenly commenced 
to pour down in torrents, the satisfaction of Aginetans and 
their veneration of the Blessed Virgin, knew no bounds. 

Snow is almost unknown in gina, but when, on a stormy 
winter day, in the year 1836, some flakes of snow fell on the 
hills, during the visit of king Lewis of Bavaria, the AZginetans 
again exclaimed: that it was His Barbarian Majesty who had 
brought his own German winter along with him. 

The times are now no more—when thousands of daring and 
wealthy A.ginetans on their fleet vessels traded on all the dese 
of the Mediterranean—when their thousands of slaves were 
tilling their fields and terracing their vineyards and olive 
groves—when the iginetan works of art of a Smilis, a Kallon 
and an Onatas were praised and imitated as the master-pieces 
of Grecian genius, when their numerous galleys submerged the 
Athenian fleets and the strong walls = towers of their city 
and harbors so bravely withstood all the exertions of their 
powerful antagonists. Roman despotism and Byzantine per- 
secutions have swept away the Dorian race and their monu- 
ments. Yet modern Adgina, with its peaceful and assiduous, 
though poor and ignorant, six thousand inhabitants, is still to 
this ay one of the most beautiful and most happy spots on 
earth! Nor have the ravages of the late war of independence 
reached its secluded valleys ; quite on the contrary, it became 
for a long period the central seat of the Government of Count 
Capo d’Istrias, and the refuge of thousands of islanders from 
the Egean, who fled from the sword of the Turks, and were 
here nourished and supported by the generous and truly Chris- 
tian exertions of their sympathizing brethren ef the United 
States of America. 

The prospect of the island is prettily diversified with hills 
and dales. The northern slopes of the principal ridge are well 
cultivated, and the extensive plain running along the coast on 
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the west, is covered with beautiful wheat and barley fields and 
vineyards, interspersed with fruit trees. The uncultivated 
parts of the island on the east, and the rugged southern coast 
are feathered with pines, cypresses, juniper, lentiscus and other 
southern shrubs, which generally grow on the mountains of 
Greece. The modern town of Aigina is situated on the north- 
western coast, on the ruins of the ancient capitol and its ex- 
tensive harbors. There are no villages in the interior; but 
many isolated farms and cottages, with flat roofs and low en- 
closures, are scattered about all the more fertile parts of the 
island. The Aiginetan farmer is the owner of his estate; he 
is frugal and laborious, good humored and hospitable, and dif- 
fers in character from the quarrelsome, selfish and proud citi- 
zens in the town, many of whom are Hydriotes and Greeks 
from the main land. During my wanderings over the hills, 
the farmer would always call out to me from afar, not to pass 
his house, and to take my supper with him. His frugal fare 
consists in goat’s cheese, olives, dried figs, a piece of barley 
bread and a strong and excellent wine, to which, however, the 
foreigner must accustom himself, as it is inspissated with the 
juice of the pine, and therefore has taken a somewhat bitter 
taste. Mixed with water it resembles strong and good beer, and 
is very refreshing during summer. The A%ginetan laborers 
seldom eat any meat, except on their festal days, when they 
slaughter a fat kid or goat, the taste of which is rank and un- 
pleasant. The fish caught on the coast are delicious and very 
cheap, while poultry, eggs, and vegetables, are as dear as at 
Athens, because the A2ginetans send all their provisions to the 
capitol and the foreign naval stations of the Peirzeeus. 

The ancient city of Aigina was pleasantly situated on the 
western coast, opposite to Epidauros in the meet It 
was surrounded by strong walls and towers on the land side, 
until the year 457 B. C., when the fortifications, after many a 
hard fought battle, were demolished by the victorious Athe- 
nians, at a time when they in the pride of their rising power, 
began the — undertaking of their own long walls between 
Athens and the Peirzeeus. The ports of gina were artificial, 
lying between two small bays ; one on the north and the other 
on the south. Immense moles and dikes extended into the 
sea, and formed, with their flanking towers and chains, tewo 
locked harbors.- Beneath the promontory of the northern bay, 
on which still are seen a lonely column and a few substructions 
of the temple of Aphrodite, was an open roadstead, protected 
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from the violent Skiron or north-west wind, by a strong break- 
water, which, at the same time, formed the prolongation of the 
city walls, while on the south, the fortifications likewise abutted 
upon the still more gigantic mole of the great central harbor. 
All these works were admirable, and there does not in all Hel- 
las exist a more remarkable monument of the immense labor 
and expense which the ancient Greeks bestowed upon the for- 
tifications of their galley-ports. Like the Peireeus with the 
Zea and Munychia, Rhodes with its double aye Cnidos and 
Mytilene, the ports of Z2gina were land locked harbors, bein 
encompassed by the walls of the city, and their mouths clos 
by strong towers and chains drawn across the entrance. 

These enormous moles still form the basin of the harbor of 
Z£gina, into which only small caiques can enter at the present 
day. The larger vessels, however, find an anchorage with a 
rocky ground on the outer roadstead, where they are exposed 
to the violent north-west wind. Nearly all these extensive 
works are now under water. On the northern mole stands at 
present the chapel of St. Nicholas, who has succeeded the sea- 
god Neptune, as the patron of the Greek mariners, and on the 
southern, a high battlemented tower, built by the Venetian 
General Morosini, in the year 1693, according to a Latin in- 
scription still seen on the wall. Though the water now covers 
the greater part of the moles, and the tower appears to be 
rising from out of the depth of the sea, yet the submarine 
rrewe, Bese are still solid, and the fishermen, wading along to 
their waist in the water, reach the tower, on which they use to 
dry their nets. 

A large temple of Venus or Aphrodite, mentioned by Pau- 
sanias, stood on the northern promontory. 

It is well known that ports and promontories in antiquity 
were generally considered sacred either to Neptune or to Ve- 
nus, and we therefore often find her temples erected on the 
beetling heights over the foaming element from which she 
sprang. Such was the sight of her most celebrated temples 
at Cytherze, Cypros, Cnidos, on Mount Eryx, in the Peirseeus 
and Aigina. At the beginning of the present century two 
beautiful columns with their ion. were still standing, a 
welcome land-mark for the mariner, far out at sea. They were 
twenty-five feet in height, of the Doric order, and composed of 
a soft calcareous lime-stone of a bright yellow color. Their 
proportions were elegant, and they were regarded as the best 
specimen of the later Doric construction. But most unhappi- 
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ly, a violent earthquake has, a few years ago, blown down one 
of the columns, a fragment of which, is still lying beneath the 
cape, together with the architrave, and only a single broken 
shaft is now remaining, of a building which in elegance, could 
vie even with the Parthenon itself. Nor were the platform 
and immense foundations of this interesting ruin suffered to 
remain as a memorial of the Doric times ;—they were nearly 
all carried off during the late war of independence. 

Dr. Howe of Boston, who, in the year 1830, was sent with 
provisions from the United States to the starving population 
of Greece, thought proper to employ the indolent fugitives in 
rebuilding the ancient quays of the harbor. But these igno- 
rant people, not being sufficiently skilful and enterprizing to 
open new quaries in the neighboring mountains, found it more 
convenient to make use of the large and beautiful blocks of 
the temple of Aphrodite on the promontory. Thus the work 
of destruction began; a neat macadamized quay with a pro- 
jecting landing place now adorns the small town of gina, 
and offers a delightful walk at sun-set along the shore—but 
alas ! the temple on disappeared ! 

During the excavations necessary to remove the blocks of 
the foundation, a very interesting discovery was made. Sev- 
eral blocks were found inscribed with letters of red chalk, hav- 
ing the distinctly legible names Euphanides and Prothymios. 
From the position of these blocks the names inscribed upon 
them must certainly be regarded as coeval with the construc- 
tion of the temple itself, and these being written in characters 
which were comparatively modern and not used in Hellas be- 
fore the archonship of Eukleides, in the year 403 B. C., at the 
time of the restoration of the democracy by Thrasybulos, furnish 
us with the evidence that this elegant temple must have been 
built at a later date than the Peloponnesian war. It was no 
doubt erected during the period of the return of the exiled 
éginetans, who, after the surrender of Athens to the Spartan 
general Lysander, were reinstated in their native island. This 
period, more than half a century after the erection of the Par- 
thenon on the Acropolis of Athens, seems thus to have been 
the time of the highest perfection in the Dorie style of archi- 
tecture. 

The ancient city of Hgina hada number of splendid build- 
ings mentioned by Pausanias, such as the large theatre, the 
stadium, the temples of Apollo, Diana, Hecate and Ascula- 
pius and the sacred edifice of Eakos, the Hakeion, adorned 
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with beautiful statues. All these monuments of ginetic art 
have vanished, yet the walls and gates of the town may still 
be traced here and there. A mosaic pavement, from a later 
period, has recently been discovered.—South of the city thou- 
sands of sepulchres were opened when the foundations were 
laid to the Military College of the Euelpides during the resi- 
dence of the President of Greece in gina in 1831. A learned 
Corfiote, Cavaliere Mustoxidis, conducted these works. The 
sepulchres are generally placed in rows, but covered with a 
layer of earth, with weeds and bushes. They are cut out in 
the rock and closed with a lid or trapeza which we soon ac- 
quired facility in removing. The interior of the rock-tombs 
is filled with a fine, loose mold, in which the human bones are 
found. Near the head are placed the celebrated painted 
‘Eginetic vases; on the sides and at the feet, sacrifical cups 
or patera, bronze ornaments, terra-cotta idols, small flasks of 
glass commonly called lagrimatories, beautiful phials of alabas- 
ter for fragrant ointments and even gilt or colored glass beads. 
Brass weapons and armor, such as swords, spear-points and 
belts are more rare. A large collection of vases with rich 
paintings in black and yellow colors in the ancient Aeginetic 
style, sepulchral sculptures and inscriptions from different 
parts of Greece were deposited in a hall of our College and 
thus formed the first germ of a museum in the independent 
state of modern Hellas. 

In many of the sepulchral chambers, cut out in the rock, we 
still see traces of their having been covered with plaster and 
painted decorations. From the low entrance a descent by stairs 
leads into the vaulted chamber, where the tombs for the 
corpses are excavated side by side similar to those of the Proph- 
ets on Mount Olivet, near Jerusalem. 

These dismal dwellings of the dead, which extend eastward 
along the rocky height at some distance from the city, were 
some years ago inhabited by the wretched fugitives from Chios, 
Ipsara and Crete, during the war of independence. 

A distinguished American traveller describes the horror he 
felt on entering the sepulchres, when through the darkness, he 
all at once discovered a number of spectral forms, sitting in 
silence at the farther extremity of the grotto. They proved 
to be an Ipsariote family, a widow with her children, who, after 
the fall of her husband in the massacre at Ipsara in June, 
1823, had fled to Aegina. There, abandoned by the natives, 
who were unable to support the thousands that flocked to the 
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island, she with her children was undergoing all the terrors 
of a living death—when the benevolent Dr. nel appeared, 
like a rescuing angel, sent by Providence, to recall them to 
life and to provide for their immediate wants, until a more 
regular support afterwards was granted by the Greek Govern- 
ment. 

The most interesting monument of Aegina is the temple of 
Minerva, which has obtained a celebrity in Europe by the dis- 
covery of a number of precious statues in the ancient Aegin- 
etic style. It is situated on a high hill, at a short distance 
from the north-eastern coast of the island, at two hours’ ride 
from the city, and commands a magnificent view of the Saronic 
gulf, the mountains of Attica, and the scattered pine and olive 
groves on the hills in the interior, which are bounded by the 
voleanic peaks of Methana. Here and there a lonely cottage 
is seen through the thick foliage of carobs and fig trees; for- 
tunately the great distance from the city has hindered the 
Venetians and the natives from destroying the temple by em- 
ploying the blocks to modern purposes. A visit to the ruins 
is one of the most delightful excursions in Greece. Ascend- 
ing from the city eastward over hills, in beautiful variety 
planted with almond and olive trees, we soon arrive at the 
pass between the “split mountain’”’ and the Panhellenion, 
where, at some distance in front, a town presents itself on the 
slope of a rocky hill crowned by the ruins of a Venetian for- 
tress. The beauty of the scenery increases as we approach— 
but we are astonished at its total want of life and animation— 
no sound is heard, no human being is to be seen—and we at 
last discover, that the pretty, picturesque town, with its castle 
and churches, is entirely ruined and abandoned. The Palai- 
ochora or old town of Aegina, the ancient Oia, lies in a strong 
position, sixty stadia from the coast. During the Byzantine 
period the Aeginetans fled thither for protection from the Sa- 
racen corsairs and it afterwards became the seat of the Vene- 
tian provveditort, who built the fortress in the year 1654. But 
toward the beginning of the present century, when the Medi- 
terranean became more secure, the islanders again removed to 
the western coast, on the site of the ancient capitol, and their 
mountain village was altogether abandoned. It was with a 
melancholy feelin that I often, in perfect solitude wandered 
through the deities streets; it reminded me of a similar 
scene in Sicily, where, after a fatiguing ride on the southern 
coast on a stormy evening, I arrived at Monte-Allegro, a large 
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city, looking fair at the distance, but ill answering to its name, 
having likewise been abandoned by its inhabitants, and present- 
ing nothing but dismal ruins on a nearer approach. At the 
foot of the hill we find a plentiful source, where a beautiful 
palm tree rears its crown and golden dates to the sky, and im- 
mense vines, forming cool and shady bowers around the tank, 
invite us to repose during the extreme heat of noon. But the 
sea-breeze is soon springing up, and we then continue our route 
— a straggling forest of pines and wild olives, and all at 
once the ancient temple is seen rising above the trees on its 
lonely hill. It is a hexastyle temple of the solid, old Doric 
construction, built of a yellow and somewhat porous limestone ; 
only the cornice, roof and statuary were of white marble. The 
cell or body of the temple was surrounded by a colonnade, hav- 
ing six columns in each front and twelve in the peristyle on 
each of the flanks, in all thirty-six. From the eastern porti- 
co, the principal entrance, we pass through the ante-room or 
pronaos with two columns flanked by pilasters in antis, into 
the temple-hall or naos, forty-five feet in length by twenty-two 
in breadth, in the centre of which, stood the statue of the god- 
dess. Two rows of slender columns, five in each, supported 
the roof and divided the hall in the middle nave and two later- 
al aisles, where all the votive offerings, the precious vases and 
the spoils and trophies of war were deposited. On the west, 
behind the statue, opens a back room, or episthodomos, upon 
the western portico (posticum) similar to the main entrance on 
the east. 

The large platform, on which the temple stands, has a flight 
of four stairs running all around and is supported by terraced 
walls of regular construction, which again rest upon others of 
immense polygonal blocks, that seem to be of a much older 
date than their superstructure. All the columns of the east- 
ern front, the pronaos and peristyle with their capitals and 
architraves, forming together a very beautiful group of sixteen 
columns, are in excellent preservation at the present day. The 
western front, on the contrary, has suffered more, and we find 
there only four columns of the posticum and the neighboring 
five columns of the flanks with part of the architrave still 
standing. The height of the elegantly fluted columns is eighteen 
feet ; their diameter three feet. The length of the entire 
temple is ninety-four feet, by a breadth of forty-five. The 
soft limestone, of which the whole building was composed, was 
easily worked, and would no doubt have suffered from the in- 
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fluence of the atmosphere, if it had not been coated with a 
thin stucco, which is still well preserved in many places. 

For centuries the interior of the roofless ruins of the temple 
was filled up with huge masses of stone and overgrown with 
wild olives and shrubbery, which, while it intermingled the 
trees with the architecture, added to the picturesque effect of 
the whole view. But the discovery of a curious bas-relief, 
representing a dog, having accidentally been made by the 
British traveller Dodwell, a party of antiquaries and artists, 
Germans, Danes and English, among whom were Chevalier de 
Breensted, Baron de Haller, Cockerelle and John Forster, as- 
sembled on the island in the year 1811, in order to undertake 
other excavations on a more enlarged scale. The trees were 
now cut down and the heaps of stones removed, when, to the 
delight of those enthusiastic admirers of antiquity, the greater 
part of the statues from the two pediments of the temple were 
excavated from the rubbish, which had accumulated around 
the building. It appears highly probable that the statues 
were thrown down from their place in the gable-ends by some 
earthquake, during an unknown period of the middle ages, 
when that part of the island remained a solitude. 

These precious remains of the celebrated Aeginetic school 
of sculpture, consist of seventeen full, round, figures rather 
smaller than life, with the exception of Minerva, who, standing 
in the centre of the pediment, is of more collosal dimensions 
than the mortal heroes around her. No discovery of later 
years has in importance surpassed that of these Aeginetan 
groups, because they remain the only known specimens from 
that remote period of art. The statues, more or less broken, 
were offered for sale to the British Museum, but difficulties 
having arisen about the money demanded, Lewis, the Prince 
Royal of Bavaria, succeeded in purchasing, for ten thousand 
Venetian ducats, the whole collection, worth at least five times 
that sum. The torsces and fragments were then sent to Rome, 
where the Danish artist, Albert Thorwaldsen, the greatest 
sculptor of modern times, restored them in the most admirable 
style, and ingeniously replaced their decorations, such as 
shields, helmets, swords and lances, made of bronze. They 
are now placed in the magnificent hall of the Aeginetans in 
the Museum (Glyptotheca) at Munich in Bavaria. They are 
made of the purest Parian marble and belong to that brilliant 
period of Aeginetic art, which began to flourish about the fifty- 
seventh Olympiad, or the year 550, B. C., with the great sculp- 
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tor Kallon, and declining a century later, terminated with 
Onatas, the contemporary of Pheidias and the last celebrated 
master of that old school. We may therefore say, that they 
form the medium between the stiff archaic manner-—and—the 
highest perfection of sculpture in the age of Pheidias, just as 
we consider the quaint old paintings of a Massaccio and Peru- 
gino as the immediate fore-runners of the master-pieces of 
Raphael. 

The composition of the groups is admirable; both repre- 
sent the Aeginetan heroes, the Aeacids, at the head of the 
Myrmidons, contending with the Trojans for the body of Pa- 
troclos and Achilleus. Minerva in full armor stirs up the bat- 
tle which is raging around her. All the combatants, with cir- 
cular shields and high crested helmets, are placed in the most 
beautiful and varied attitudes. A few are naked, but the 
greater part are covered with the tight and elegant armor of 
the heroic age—nay, we even distinguish the light Trojan 
bow-men from the heavy-armed Greek hoplite. Still.more 
astonishing is the simple and faithful imitation of nature, with- 
out any indication of that ideal beauty, which in a later — 
was introduced into Athenian sculpture by Pheidias. Every 
motion of the body is in perfect harmony with that of nature, 
and the muscles and veins exhibit the soft flexibility of real 
life. The limbs, particularly the hands and feet, are beauti- 
fully formed, yet the old Dorie severity reigns throughout, 
mingled, however, with the airy grace of youthful forms. And 
yet the most extraordinary circumstance in these curious stat- 
ues is the total want of expression in the heads and a certain 
Egyptian physiognomy—no doubt, a pious imitation of some 
standing type from venerated statues of gods or heroes of the 
olden time. We see the protuding eye, lengthened like that of 
the Chinese, the inanimate smile of the mouth, the peaked 
beard and elaborate ringlets of the hair. The wounded heroes, 
who though fallen, still defend themselves in different attitudes, 
are smiling upon death. Greeks and Trojans, victors and van- 
quished, dying and dead—all look alike, all have the same un- 
meaning smile on their countenance. The characteristic dif- 
ference between the Attic (Ionic) and the Adginetic (Doric) 
sculpture, in that remote period, therefore, consisted in the great 
attention which the Ionians paid to the heads of their statues 
and the disregard of the body, mostly represented in the form 
of squared pillars (Herm columns,) while Dorian A°ginetans, 
as admirers of the naked beauty in the stadium, executed the 
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body with the utmost care, but neglected the head to which 
they gave the smiling archaic type of the Amyclean Apollo.* 
nother interesting discovery was made during the excava- 
tions at Aigina. The statues were not only ornamented with 
bronze weapons and other metallic accessories—they were 
painted in brilliant colors, which though much effaced, may 
still be recognized on the armor and dress of the heroes and 
the sgis of Minerva. The purple and azure have been well 
preserved in the dry soil in which they were buried. 

It is now a fact, proved beyond any doubt by the most able 
architects in Greece, that in the period anterior to the celebra- 
ted Athenian artists Pheidias and Iktinos, the Doric temples 
in Hellas were covered with a coating of bright and dazzling 
colors, but that on the later temples in the Acropolis, painting 
was only employed to give relief to the sculptures and to adorn 
the less prominent members of architecture. The most ancient 
specimen of a completely painted temple, is this sanctuary of 
Minerva, on the island of Aigina. To my great astonishment, 
I have myself with perfect distinctness, seen the cella-wall 
painted with a bright minium or red lead-color, and the whole 
interior pavement is to this day covered with a beautiful ver- 
million stucco. The pediments and the triglyphs were blue, 
and the mouldings and smaller fascia of the entablature red, 
yellow and green. All these colors can be seen on the old 
weather beaten temple to this day ; they are metallic, and were 
applied on the plaster or marble by means of a thin coat of 
wax. This encaustic painting, burnt on the marble by fire, 
was used by the ancients in order to give gloss and brilliancy 
to their colors and to preserve them from injury by air or 
moisture. Even the burning and golden hues of the columns, 
which convey such an indescribable charm te the Grecian mon- 
uments, are supposed to be the remains of an ancient coating of 
color and the architects of king Otho pretend, by close exami- 
nation, to have discovered, spot by spot, the original red-gold- 
en stucco preserved quite fresh on the surface of the stone. 


* Several of these statues of Apollo have been found in different parts of 
Hellas ; some are roughly cut out of the marble and have not been finished. 
At the entrance of the Acropolis stands a highly interesting bas-relief of Mi- 
nerva ascending her chariot. The folds of her garment are beautifully sculp- 
tured in the quaint and stiff style of primitive art. Ata village near the 
plain of Marathon was discovered the sculptured monument of Aristeion in 
full armor, and painted in purple, azure and yellow colors. The hero has the 
smiling physiognomy of the Aiginetic statues, though the delineation of the 
figure is inferior, and its hands and feet remarkably large and clumsy. This 
ancient bas-relief now forms one of the most precious objects in the large col- 
lection of antiquities placed in the temple of Theseus at Athens. 
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The tasteful imitation of the Mginetic temple with its bright 
colors and painted statues, by the chevalier de Klenze in 
Munich, has a striking and pleasing effect, and most distinctly 
proves that the painted decorations on the Grecian monuments 
were in perfect harmony of character and execution with their 
architecture and sculpture. The first modern attempt to ap- 

ly polychrome ornaments to architecture, has successfully 
en made by the Danish architect, Christian Hanssen, at the 
Othonian University in Athens. It will, no doubt, soon call 
forth imitators, and may yet become the prevailing taste in 
Europe and America. 

Every spot in the neighborhood of the old temple presents 
some objects of interest and traces of antiquity. Quite near, 
on the slope of the hill, we see a cavern, at present obstructed 
by fallen blocks and columns, which appears to have led into 
a subterraneous passage under the temple. At a greater dis- 
tance we find walled up in the door of the chapel of St. Anas- 
tasios a marble slab having this inscription : 


“ Here is the limit of the sacred precints of Minerva.” 


The Temple of Augina is one of the most ancient and ven- 
erable monuments in Hellas. Here it stood, finished, with its 
glittering sculptures and gorgeous colors on its high and pic- 
turesque hill, overlooking the broad Saronic gulf, in the sixth 
century before our era, when the populous and enterprising 
island-republic was flourishing in arts, commerce and war, 
when her proud galleys were ploughing the Augean, and her 
merchants held the sway on the banks of the Nile, while— 
yonder across the water—Solon, the wise law-giver, laid the 
foundation to the greatness of Athens, and the rich and luxu- 
rious Corinth rose in arms and overthrew the last of her ty- 
rants ! 

On the south of the temple of Minerva we find a different 
character in the scenery of the island. A high ledge of bar- 
ren rocks, descending eastward from the mountain of St. Elias, 
forms the precipitous eastern and southern coast, where no 
springs or cultivation are to be seen. Instead, therefore, of 
crossing this wild and lonely region, I generally preferred to 
ascend to the convent of the hospitable Kalogers, where I was 
sure to find comfortable quarters for the night. Then, on the 
following day, after having enjoyed the glorious sunrise on the 
distant Mount Hymettos, and a good breakfast which we rare- 
ly miss in the Grecian monasteries, I would descend by a rug- 
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ged mountain path, leading down to the only orange and lem- 
on-gardens of Aigina, pleasantly situated on the south-western 
coast, opposite to the island of Poros, the ancient Calauria, 
where in the sanctuary of Neptune, the great Demosthenes, by 
a voluntary death escaped the vengeance of the Macedonians. 

The gardens belong to a Hydriote captain, who kindly re- 
ceives every visitor and offers him the wlkies refreshments of 
his golden fruits. In Greece, the beauty of a garden does not 
consist in an artificial variety of flower-beds and shrubbery, 
but in long —— perfectly shaded by arbors of vines which 
unite in the middle of the inclosure at a large tank, filled with 
water from a subterranean reservoir, by means of a wheel-ma- 
chinery, turned by mules, which the Greeks call manghani. 
Around the deep and glassy tanks, stakes are raised on which 
the vines are drawn, and these cool retreats serve asa place of 
assembly and repose for the family during the warm summer 
months. The large clusters of grapes, hanging down from 
these delightful bowers often weigh fourteen or sixteen pounds, 
and a single bunch is quite a sufficient desert for seven or eight 
persons at table. . 

Through the foliage we perceive at some distance, the small 
bay of Pertica hemmed in by a projecting promontory, on 
which stands the chapel of St. Michel, on the foundations of an 
ancient temple. Here again an inscription tells us that we 
are within the precints of a sanctuary dedicated to Apollo and 
Neptune, those tutelar deities of the Dorians, who from their 
temple on the southern promontory hailed the returning fleets 
of the Aiginetans, as Venus and | Annan did from theirs on 
the west and the east of the island. 

Thus the mariner of old, on his entering the Saronic gulf, 
beheld everywhere on the distant head-lands around him, in 
Attica, Argolis and Aigina, the glittering sanctuaries of his 
gods and heroes, which excited his veneration and revived the 
beautiful traditions of his native country. But those monu- 
ments have all perished with the race that raised them, 


For time hath not rebuilt them, but uprear’d 
Barbaric dwellings on their shatter’d site, 

Which only make more mourn’d and more endear’d 
The few last rays of their far-scatter’d light, 

And the crush’d relics of their vanish’d might. 


The sun has now set behind the mountains of Morea; the 
bare and craggy-rocks of the Panhellenion are tinged with the 
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rosy hues of evening—it is time to return. We thank Captain 
Budburis for his delicious grapes, leave the gardens and on a 
smooth and easy road, which Dr. Howe has laid out, through 
the plain, we return northward to the town. As we approach 
we hear the distant drum of the College calling the young war- 
riors to retire, and on our arrival in the harbor we find all the 
officers and professors, the Aiginetan citizens and their Athe- 
nian guests, seated before the coffee-houses on the mole, in 
lively conversation about the blunders of government and the 
tyranny of the Bavarians, enjoying the refreshing breeze and 
silvery moon-shine, which at the midnight hour lights them 
back to their home. 

The Aginetans are a strong and healthy people. Their 
features, language and manners, prove them to be true-born 
Greeks, like all the inhabitants of the Aigean, while their 
neighbors in Attica and the islands of Poros, Hydra and Spez- 
zia are of Albanian descent, and have a greater resemblance 
to the mountaineers of the mainland and the Morea, whose 
harsh and proud look and war-like, roving habits, make 
them the dread and terror of the more peaceful islanders. 
They are handsome, active, lively and quarrelsome. Their 
> ei are large, dark and expressive ; their eye-brows arched ; 
their complexion ruddy; the oval of their faces regular, and 
their features in perfect proportion. Their hair is dark and 
glossy ; they all wear a black moustache and have a spirited 
and prepossessing appearance. The ASginetan husbandman is 
industrious and temperate; the mariner shrewd, intelligent, 
but though frugal on board his caique, where he tastes nothing 
but olives, bread and water, he is extremely fond of good cheer, 
wine, dancing and music, when on shore. The women of the 
island are good looking, submissive, and very attentive to their 
duties, but their education was totally neglected at the time of 
my residence there in 1835-37. They still wore the Turkish 
jacket and red skull-cap; they seldom appeared in public and 
suffered all the restraint of eastern manners, which now begins 
to wear off in Greece and even in Turkey. They were, how- 
ever, far inferior in grace, beauty and elegance of dress to 
those noble minded and attractive women of Ipsara, who lived 
as fugitives in the upper town of Agina, where they scarcely 
had any intercourse with the native families. 

The central position of the island between Attica, Syra, and 
the Peloponnesos, is highly advantageous to its industry and 
commerce. The former consists chiefly in the fabrication of 
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earthenware. The Aeginetan potters, at the present day, as 
in olden time, furnish Athens and all Hellas, with excellent 
vases and jugs, which, though they no longer possess the beau- 
tiful forms and elegant paintings of antiquity, are yet appre- 
ciated for their quality of —- the water, and yield an im- 


portant revenue to the island. The Athenian sculptors prefer 


to make their models of the fine yellow clay from the quarries 
in the north of Aegina. I therefore frequently visited the 
good people in the potters’ field, and sent off many a boat’s 
load of the celebrated clay to my friends in Athens. 

The delicious climate of Aegina makes the fruits ripen a 
month earlier than those of Attica, and thus affords another 
advantage to its inhabitants. Numerous caiques laden with 
fresh figs, oe of different kinds, melons, and all southern 
fruits, are daily sent off to Athens and are paid with high pri- 
ces by the Royal Court, the foreign residents, and the British 
and French men-of-war stationed in the Peirzeeus. During all 
summer there is a great activity in the island. On the balmy 
mornings, long before sun-rise, the quays of the harbor are 
crowded with peasants, who, on their mules, bring down their 
fruits and provisions from the valleys in the interior. All are 
talking, quarreling, shouting and singing, while one caique 
after another, with their lateen sails filled by the mild land- 
breeze, slowly leave the port and doubling the tower and the 
ruins of the temple, steer off for the Peiraeus. The Aegine- 
tan fishermen supply Athens with excellent fish, such as thun- 
ny, sword-fish, red mullet, the delicate barbunia, and various 
kinds of testacea, as immense lobsters, oysters, crabs, sea 
stars, oktopodia, and the like, which constitute the principal 
food of the Greeks during the rigorous Lent, when even fish 
and oil are prohibited. 

All these natural advantages, their industry and frugality, 
render them the most happy and contented people in Greece. 
Nor do they want society, feativals and other excitement from 
abroad. 

In the warm season many families, fleeing from the parched 
hills and the dusty and unhealthy plains of Attica, take refuge 
in the twilight shades of Aegina, where figs, grapes and water 
from the spring, are the only prescriptions of the Greek physi- 
Gian. 

The most solemn festival, there, is Easter, by the Greeks 
called ta Lambra. The rigid Lent, so religiously observed by 
the Oriental Christians, is drawing to a close, and every mer- 
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chant and mariner now forsakes his traffic, or smuggling, on 
the coast of Asia Minor, or Russia, and with all sails set, steers 
away for his beloved Aegina, in order to partake of the Paschal 
Lamb in the midst of his family. The shepherds too, leave 
the pastures on the mountain slopes and descend to the coast, 
where they dispose of their lambs, thousands of which are then 
consumed over all Greece. It is indeed a beautiful feature in 
the Greek character, that the rich distribute lambs and pro- 
visions to the poor, and thus all alike enjoy that solemn sym- 
bolical meal, to which the Oriental Christians attach so great 
an importance. 

The holy week is spent in prayers and fasting. Every even- 
ing the solemn and highl interesting anagnosis, or reading of 
Scriptures in church, takes place. The cathedral is brilliant- 
ly illuminated with wax-tapers, the whole population, young 
and old, fill the aisles and listen to the sonorous voice of the 
priest, who reads the Gospels in the ancient Greek text. How 
grateful feels then the Greek, when understanding the Scrip- 
tures in the original language of the Apostles. It was Faith 
that preserved him during the ages of degradation and bond- 
age, and Faith and Perseverance, which have made him free 
and happy. ‘The whole night of Saturday is passed in church, 
when on the morning of Easter Sunday, the Bishop, standin 
before the altar, announces, “that Christ is arisen,”’ _ 
hundreds of voices joyfully answer: “ Yes, in truth He is 
arisen!” All now embrace, and give one another the broth- 
erly kiss. Joy and gayety begin at once; rockets and fire- 
works are set off; musketry a pistol-shots re-echo along the 
streets, and the famished multitude hurry home, where the 
lambs, in the meantime, have been roasted entire on the spit, 
and the tables spread, richly adorned with laurel, myrtle, and 
all the luxuries of Spring. The day is then spent in feasting 
and rejoicing, and in the afternoon the public dances begin. 

This beautiful spectacle draws many guests from Athens, 
and renders Aegina the general rendezvous during Easter. 
The dancing-ground lies on a hill, surrounded by almond trees, 
whose white and fragrant blossoms perfume the air around. 
This pleasant spot commands the city and affords the most 
splendid views across the Saronic gulf to the high picturesque 
promontory of Methana, and the snow-capped mountains of 
Argolis. The inhabitants from the whole island now flock to- 
gether in the town and take part in the general joy. The 
young people become engaged and married; lands are sold or 
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bought, and all sorts of business transacted. Men and women 
in their most costly attire of brilliant and dazzling colors, so 
well suiting the scenery around them, begin to form the im- 
mense circle, holding one another by the handkerchief and 
dance the Romaika, with the greatest enthusiasm. Guitars 
and violins accompany the voice of the singers, and the whole 
crowd join in the chorus. The dance itself is simple, without 
any studied movements, but eminently graceful, and the Aegi- 
netans love it so passionately, that they will continue whirling 
and singing for many hoars without intermission. 

I have mentioned that many families from Ipsara, Chios, 
Samos, Crete, and other parts of Turkey, during the war c* 
independence, found a refuge in Agina. Some had already 
returned to their homes; others still remained, and among 
them were the Ipsariotes, who served in the royal navy and 
several merchants from Chios, who were established in the 
island. These amiable families used to be present on the hill 
and increase the romantic effect of so many different costumes 
by their national dress. Yet they never took any part in the 
general dance: the Romatka, which the A{ginetans, with an 
air of pride, said “belonged only to the natives.” Later in 
the evening, however, when the great mass of the islanders, 
toward sunset, began to retire to the city, in order to recom- 
mence their carousing and libations at home, all the poor Ex- 
iles, in their separate groups, would commence their still more 
fanciful and elegant dances, sometimes resembling the Spanish 
Jandango or bolero, and the slow but graceful French méinuet. 

It was there, at their parties, which frequently were pro- 
longed during the bright moonlight nights, that the beautiful 
women from Ipsara, showed the full grace of their step, the 
dazzling delicacy of their complexion, and their rich and pictu- 
resque costumes, to the best advantage. The widows of the 
fallen warriors, in their deep mourning, with black turbans 
and veils, sat always at some distance as silent spectators, with- 
out taking any part in the hilarity around. The old admiral, 
Konstantinos Kanaris, the celebrated Ipsariote leader, who, 
with his fire-ships so often had carried death and destruc- 
tion among the Turkish fleets, never failed to revisit his family 
during our Easter holy-days. I often saw him sitting on a 
carpet spread on the ground, surrounded by his beautiful wife 
and daughters, and heard him good humoredly compare the 
stormy days that had passed over their heads, with the peace 
= prosperity they now enjoyed under the banner of King 

tho. 
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One evening, during Easter, in 1836, I perceived a large 
crowd listening to the song of a handsome young Zantiote, in 
his national black cap oat embroidered capote. He, like all 
his countrymen, had a sweet and melodious voice, and touched 
the guitar with the taste and skill of an Italian. All the pret- 
ty women from Ipsara and Chios, pressed forward to hear the 
words of his melancholy song. ey seemed attentive and 
deeply moved, and I then learned the tragical event, which 
made this little song ever afterwards a favorite air in Greece. 

A young mariner in Zante, fell in love with a pretty young 
girl, and she soon returned his affection. He was a handsome 
and active youth, but without a fortune; the parents of the 
maiden, therefore, refused to give their consent to their union, 
and in order to cut the matter short, they offered the hand of 
their daughter to a wealthy neighbor. 

Manners in Greece and in America are different. Woman 
is suffering and submissive in the East—and the unhappy 
Marigula (little Mary) therefore, instead of opposing herself to 
the unnatural match, gave, though with many tears, her con- 
sent to the marriage. 

Her admirer, in his dispair, resolved to leave the island and 
join the Greeks of the mainland in their heroical struggle for 
independence. His bark lay already moored beneath the east- 
ern promontory of Zante—the Akrotiri—and everything was 
prepared for departure. But could he leave fair Zante, per- 
haps forever, without saying his last adieu to his Marigula ? 

With the guitar under his arm, he at midnight, ascended to 
the mountain-village, and sinking down beneath the window of 
his love, sent her his farewell in the following strain : 


TAveogeyyet wat r’acrpo rng avyovhas 
Tepadever rus ‘o ‘nis xpoPawes 
"lows r\cov yia 7’ tuas dev davyacret, 
Na pas *Bpioxn ‘ev@pueva ra évw. 


Tlaet axvirovras 7’‘wpasov gevyyapt, 
‘Orov p'edeixve 1’ axvo mpoownoy cov, 
Mia Bpadeca ‘eva daxpv "dixov oor, 
‘Orav p’cheyes ty o’ayarw. 


Tor ‘n pois p’qpas eXaipwrar, 
Prvna p'eogeyyes ets rv ayxaday cov, 
‘H xapda p’exrvrovet erny xapday ov, 
K’‘n Wuxn pov nv ‘odn pe ot. 


26 
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"Ada rwpa pa avSn ’XaSnxay, 
Kat pas cucway pova r’ayxaSia, 
IeAnpov Epwros atwna radia, 
Tlixpa Bacava xat orsvaypor ! 


In English, after the beautiful translation of the late lament- 
ed Consul Peter, in Philadelphia : 


It dawns ; the moon-star glows on high, 
And tells us, that the sun is nigh; 
Soon will he rise o’er yon blue main— 
But never or our loves again ! 


Fast fades the moon, all pale her ray, 

Pale as thy cheek, on that glad day, 

When first—while tears with utteranee strove— 
I heard thee falter forth—* I love.” 


O! how all nature smiled around, 

When first I felt that heart’s rebound, 
When thy fond heart throbb’d back to mine, 
And my full soul was lost in thine ! 


But now of the sweet flowers bereft— 
To us the thorns alone are left, 

Love’s lasting pangs, its tears, its sighs, 
Its fears and death-fraught agonies. 


The weeping maiden appeared at the lattice and with her 
handkerchief beckoned him her eternal farewell, when a pistol- 
shot was fired—and the youth lay weltering in his blood. The 
betrothed spouse was the murderer ! 

Death, too, was in the heart of Maria; she pined away like 
the lily in the valley, and soon followed her lover to the grave. 

Such are the manners, the climate and scenery of the fair 
island of old Aakos, and may the stranger who has lived there 
and b ——a of feelings, by inclination and habits, be- 
come himself a Myrmidon—forever bright and pleasing 
recollections along with him—and may he never feel the bit- 
terness of those celebrated words of the great Florentine Exile: 

No greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy, when blighted hope and sorrow are at hand! 
A. L. K. 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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Arr. V.—FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE.* 


Tux State of Pennsylvania has been not unaptly compared to 
a Sleeping Giant. The trope finds its application and signifi- 
cance in three points of resemblance. In the first place, the 
State, in itself considered, is of large size and strength. By 
its extent of territory, its fertility of soil, its mineral resources, 
its facilities and opportunities of trade, the peculiar character 
of its vast and sturdy population, its solid material wealth, and 
its commanding geographical position in the midst of the gen- 
eral American Union, it possesses a greatness and importance 
which must be at once acknowledged by the whole world. Po- 
litically, it forms the key-stone of the arch, on which rests the 
structure of our glorious Republic. No President of the United 
States has ever been made without the vote of Pennsylvania. 
By its conservative weight emphatically, the nation is held to- 
gether and kept to its place. In the second place, however, 
this great giant is still to no small extent asleep. It has not 
yet come to the full apprehension, and proper free use of its 
own powers and resources. Much of its strength has never 
been developed ; and such force as it has come actually to ex- 
ercise, is too often put forth in a comparatively blind way, 
without the waking insight and self-conscious purpose, that 
should go along with it, to make it of complete account. In 
politics, for example, the State, good natured, dozing giant, as 
she is, sells her birth-right for a mess of pottage ; and with the 
power of giving the nation a President in the person of one 
of her own distinguished sons, in all respects worthy of the 
station and entitled to its high honor, quietly foregoes the pre- 
rogative belonging to her by universal consent, and by her 
obsequious, but powerful and decisive patronage, turns the 
choice in favor of a comparatively unknown stranger from New 
England. But our figure implies, in the third place, that the 
giant which is now sleeping, will in due time, awake. The 
torpor which we see here, is not that of death. It is the rest 
rather of living powers, which may be expected to break forth 
hereafter, with a force proportional to the ong restraint that 
has gone before. The secret strength and hidden resources of 
this great Commonwealth, as yet only beginning to come into 

* An Address delivered in Lancaster, by the Rev. J. W. Nevin, D. D., at 


the celebration of the union of the two Collegés, held in that city on the even- 
ing of June 7, 1858. 
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view, may be expected before long to reveal themselves in 
another and altogether different way. The State will not only 
possess her present rich elements and vast capabilities of power, 
but these elements and capabilities will be understood and 
turned to account. Her greatness will be no longer a slumber- 
ing fact simply. The possible will be all actual. She will 
know and feel her proper strength, and she will be able so to 
use it, we may trust, that the whole nation may know and feel 
it also for its own good. 

The undeveloped wealth of the State is at once both mate- 
rial and moral. It is only of late, as we all know, that the 
one resources which it carries in its bosom, have begun to 

e properly understood and improved ; and who shall say what 
treasures richer than the gold mines of California or Australia, 
are not still reserved in this form for its future use? But it is 
not too much to say, that the latent spiritual capabilities of 
the State are fairly parallel with this condition of her natural 
resources, quite as full of promise, and of course much more 
entitled to our patriotic interest and regard. In comparing 
one eg or region with another, intellectually, it is not 
enough to look simply at the difference of culture which may 
exist between them at a given time. Regard must be had al- 
so to the constitutional Knrsoter of the mind itself, the quali- 
ty of the moral soil, if we may use the expression, to which 
the culture is applied. A comparatively uneducated man may 
surpass in capacity and fitness, another who in point of actual 
education leaves him far behind ; and just so it is possible that 
one people may be thrown into the shade for the time by 
another, though capable all the while in truth of a better order 
of cultivation, and carrying in itself thus both the possibility 
and the promise of a better spiritual future. In this view, we 
think it not absurd to magnify the mind of Pennsylvania, al- 
— it be fashionable in certain quarters, we know, to treat 
it with disparagement and contempt. We are persuaded, for 
our part, that the State has no reason to shrink here from a 
comparison with any other section of our flourishing and highly 
favored land. She may fall behind some parts of New England 


in the machinery of education, and she may have less to boast of 
just now, in the way of general knowledge among her people. 

er schools and colleges are not equal to those of Massachusetts. 
She may not vie, in point of intellectual culture, with Connec- 
ticut. But it does not follow from this, by any means, that 
she is inferior to either of these States in the matter and qual- 
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ity of her intelligence itself; nor even that her particular cul- 
ture, such as it is, and so far as it has yet gone, may not be 
intrinsically worth quite as much, to say the fest’ as that with 
which it is thus unfavorably contrasted. That growth is not 
ordinarily the best, which is most rapid and easy, and which 
serves to bring into view with the greatest readiness all it has 
power to reveal. It is by slow processes rather, that what is 
most deep and solid, whether in the world of nature or in the 
world of mind, is ripened and unfolded finally into its proper 
perfection. There is room for encouragement in this thought, 
when we look at the acknowledged deficiences and short-com- 
ings of our giant State, with regard to education. She has 
proceeded with slow and heavy course thus far, in the develop- 
ment both of her spiritual and her physical resources. In the 
case of the first, however, as well as of the last, it is possible 
that there may have been an advantage in this delay. Time, 
and a certain progress in the general life of the country, may 
have been needed to make room for the development under its 
most promising form. An earlier, more active cultivation, 
might have proved possibly more artificial, and therefore less 
vigorous and free, as being the result of foreign outward influ- 
ences, rather than the true product of our ee provincial life 
itself. This would have been a lasting and irremediable calam- 
ity. It was far better, we may believe, that the peculiar con- 
stituents of our life, the elements from which was to be formed 
in the end the common character of the State, should not be 
forced into premature activity, but be left rather to work like 
the hidden powers of nature for a time, without noise or show, 
in the way of silent necessary preparation for their ultimate 
destiny and use. In such view, they are like the mineral 
wealth that lies buried so largely beneath our soil, whose value 
is created to no small extent by wants and opportunities which 
time only could bring to pass. All that is wanted now to 
make them a source of intellectual and moral greatness is, that 
they should be subjected to educational processes answerable to 
their own nature, and wrought into such form of general cul- 
ture as this may be found to require. And may we not say, 
that the hour of Providence has at length struck for the ac- 
complishment of this great work? With the mighty strides 
the Btate of Pennsylvania is now making, in outward wealth 
and prosperity, is it too much to cherish the pleasing belief 
that she is fully prepared also for a corresponding development 
of the rich energies that have thus far slumbered to a great 
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extent in her moral and spiritual life; and that intellectually 
as well as materially, from this time onward, her course is des- 
tined to be like that of the rising sun, which shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day? 
_ What bas now been said of the general intellectual charac- 
ter and condition of the State, may be referred with special 
application to the German element, which has entered so large- 
ly from the first into the composition of its life. 
For years, as is well known, this element has weighed like 
a heavy incubus among us on the cause of education, both in 
its lower and higher forms. The fact has often been noticed 
and quoted, as a reproach upon the German mind itself. 
Rightly considered, however, it carries with it no fair room for 
< such reproach. So far as Pennsylvania may seem to have 
suffered, in this way, from the prevailing German character of 
her population, the evil has resulted, properly speaking, not 
from the constitution at all of the German mind, as such, but 
from the circumstances only of peculiar disadvantage in which 
this mind has stood here from the beginning. It was doomed 
in the nature of the case, we may say, to remain rude and in- 
active for a long series of years, with little or no participation 
in the onward movement of thought around it. very large 
roportion of the original emigration from Germany to this 
tate, consisted of persons who were comparatively poor, and 
who found it necessary, therefore, to devote their attention, 
almost exclusively, to occupations and cares immediately con- 
nected with their own personal subsistence. Their language, 
at the same time, formed a barrier to their free communication, 
with the English community, in the midst of which they dwelt. 
At the present time, no such barrier can long stand. The re- 
lations of business, politics and trade, soon sweep it out of the 
way. But in the earlier period, to which the case before us 
belongs, it was of far more serious account. It gave rise to 
separate German settlements, which produced a permanent iso- 
lation of interest and life, by transmitting the German tongue 
from one generation to another, and thus shutting out those 
who used it from the reigning social system of the country. 
No situation could well be more unfavorable for intellectual 
activity and improvement. There was no room in truth for 
action or progress in any such form; and so the energies of 
this part of our population became devoted almost entirely to 
agricultural pursuits, and to the service of purely material in- 
terests, with little or no regard to the social culture of their 
English neighbors. The result was, with their habits of indus- 
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try and economy, that they soon rose above their first condi- 
tion of want, and gained property more and more ; till at length, 
as is well known, a large proportion of the wealth of the State 
is found in the hands of their descendants. But this outward 
favorable change brought with it no corresponding moral en- 
largement; had no power of course, in the circumstances, to 
do anything of this sort. It served to produce rather an un- 
due attachment to money for its own sake; and along with 
this, as a necessary consequence, a low appreciation of all that 
pertains to the proper care and culture of the mind. Thus the 
German mind of Pennsylvania has become, with many, in a 
way most false and treasonable, certainly, to the true, original 
constitution of the German mind itself, the proverbial type of 
narrow-minded ignorance and close-fisted avarice combined. 
No part of the community has needed education more ; and 

et, from no quarter, unfortunately, has the cause of education, 
in time past, been so much discouraged and withstood. 

The evil, too, has had a tendency to fatten itself upon its 
own bad fruit. The want of knowledge can never fail to make 
itself felt as a want also of power, and to carry along with it, 
for this reason, a more or less uncomfortable sense of weakness 
and inferiority. In this way, the relation of the German to 
the predominant education around him, has been too generally 
of a sort to create in his mind a prejudice against it, as involv- 
ing in some way an unfavorable distinction at his expense. 
Then the bad purposes which such education has been found 
palpably to serve in many cases, have come in as a plausible 
show of reason to clothe their prejudice with still greater 
force. An intimate association was unhappily established in 
his mind thus between learning and mischief, very much akin 
with the union of smartness and fraud that goes to make up 
the character of a pettifogging lawyer. Scholar and Yankee, 
grew to be terms of nearly the same sense. The prejudice has 
operated seriously against all education; but especially, of 
course, against education in its higher forms. Whatever 
might be thought of common schools, prudently held within 
proper bounds, all seminaries of a more advanced character, 
were to be frowned upon and discouraged as productive of evil 
rather than of good. Colleges, in particular, have been brought 
in this way, extensively, into the very worst odor. In the 
eyes of the German farmer, they have appeared, very general- 
ly, to be nurseries of idleness, extravagance and pride, or 
schools of fair-faced knavery and over-reaching art and wit, 
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something worse in truth than an unprofitable vanity, an ac- 
tual burden upon society, rather than a source of blessing and 
strength. 

It is not easy to express the disastrous bearing of this wide- 
spread indifference and prejudice, in various ways, on the 
cause of education thus farin Pennsylvania. The evil has not 
limited itself to the German portion of our citizenship as such. 
This has been too large and powerful to be a simply negative 
factor in the life of the State. It has lent a vast positive force 
to the formation of its character. We are emphatically a Ger- 
man State. The whole spirit and conduct of the State in re- 
a to education, as well as in other directions, have been in- 

uenced and determined to no considerable extent by the Ger- 
man habit of thought. All our educational movements accord- 
ingly, have been heavy and slow. Especially have our col- 
leges been left to contend with all sorts of discouragement and 
difficulty. A number of such institutions have been establish- 
ed; but none of them can be said to rest on ee proper foun- 
dation, or to be possessed of much real strength. The State 
has indeed made them, to some extent, the object of her patron- 
izing care; but it has been in such a way, for the most part, 
as to defeat, in a great measure, the purposes of her own lib- 
erality. Her patronage has been administered, with variable, 
unsettled, fitful policy ; or one might say, perhaps, capriciously, 
with no policy at all. The colleges have been left, generally, 
to take care of themselves. In these circumstances, the num- 
ber has become twice as great as the actual wants of the State 
require ; while the resources of the whole of them thrown to- 
gether, would not be sufficient to make one institution fairly 
equal to what is required by its honor. In the midst of such 
public neglect, itself the fruit and sign of the prevailing popu- 
lar sentiment in regard to the interest concerned, but little 
was to be expected for the support of such seminaries of learn- 
ing, in the way of private munificence. In the history of the 
colleges of Pennsylvania, we hear of no rich donations or lega- 
cies, to erect buildings, found libraries, or endow professor- 


ships, lasting and noble monuments of a truly large zeal for 
the cause of letters. The only thing which may look like an 
exception, perhaps, to the remark, is presented to us in the 
magnificent Orphan College of Stephen Girard ; but this most 
wasteful charity is no monument, properly speaking, of any 
really liberal interest in favor of letters, just as little as it can 
lay claim to the character of any such interest in favor of re- 
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ligion ; it is but the glaring expression rather of a narrow and 
illiberal mind, with regard to both. Thus it is, that our col- 
leges have been left to build themselves up as they best could, 
without any such endowment as was needed to make them 
properly strong and independent over against the low and false 
views of education with which they have been surrounded. 
They have been doomed, in consequence, to a sickly existence, 
the unfavorable influence of which, has extended itself to the 
universal cause of knowledge in the State. For common 
schools will never flourish, where no suitable provision is made 
for education in its higher character ; and it must be visionary, 
of course, to expect in such a case, that any general intells 
gence or cultivation, can be brought to have place, by any 
means, in the community at large. 

Altogether, it is evident enough, that the German element 
in our midst has had much to do with the somewhat proverbial 
sluggishness of our State, thus far, in the march of intellectual 
improvement; and much reproach has been cast, in certain 
quarters, upon the Pennsylvania Dutch, as they are vulgarly 
called, for this very reason, as being a sort of Boootian draw- 
back and drag on the whole life of the State, greatly to its 
disparagement, especially as compared with its more smart and 
forward neighbors of the East and North. But what we have 
said of our moral composition, as a whole, is particularly true, 
we believe, of just that part of it which is subjected to this re- 
proach. Ifthe German mind of Pennsylvania has stood in the 
way of letters, heretofore, and caused her to lag behind other 
States, in the policy of education, we may see in it, at the same 
time, the fair promise and pledge of a more auspicious future, 
that shall serve hereafter, to redeem her character, on this 
score, from all past and present blame. So far as this large 
mass of mind is concerned, it is owing, certainly, to no consti- 
tutional inferiority, that it has not yielded more fruit in the 
way of knowledge and culture. The fact, as we have just 
seen, is sufficiently explained by other causes. Regarded as 
material, simply, no body of mind in the country, is more sus- 
ceptible of education, or more favorably disposed for the recep- 
tion of it, in its most healthy and vigorous form. Who that 
knows anything of the literature and science of Germany 
itself, will bear to be told that there is no native affinity be- 
tween the spirit of such a people and the cause of knowledge, 
or that it can require anything more than proper opportunity 
and encouragement, in any circumstances, to bring this affinity 
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finally into view? It is a slander upon the German mind of 
Pennsylvania, to stigmatize it as constitutionally inactive and 
unproductive, or as naturally narrow and illiberal. We have 
no right to charge upon its nature, what at worst is to be con- 
sidered only the fault of circumstances. The condition in 
which it has been placed, has been such, as to consign it for 
years, to general ignorance, and along with this to much mor- 
al and spiritual a in other respects; and this has had 
the effect of seriously retarding the progress of the whole State 
in the cause of education. But it has not destroyed or impair- 
ed, in the mean time, the capabilities of the State for a gen- 
erous and vigorous self-development in this form, at a later 
period. Nay, it is quite possible, that something may have 
been gained for the force of this development at last, by the 
very delay which has this been put upon it in past years. An 
earlier awakening of the proper German life of Pennsylvania, 
might have been more untimely, and so less favorable to the 
drawing out of its powers in their best form. It may be well, 
that these powers and possibilities have lain buried for the 
most part till the present time, when the opening as it were, 
of a new era in the history of our country might seem to make 
room for their being unfolded with such effect as was not to be 
hoped for before. In this view, we have no reason to be 
ashamed of the German character of our State. There is a 
blessing in it, with all its faults; and the time has now come, 
we may trust, when the secret power of this blessing will be- 
gin to make itself extensively felt. The hindrances which 
have heretofore stood in the way of its moral and intellectual 
advancement, are happily fast disappearing. Our German 
population has begun to free itself everywhere from the thral- 
dom of an isolated, and therefore, comparatively stagnant and 
dead social position, maintained heretofore through the use of 
a foreign tongue, and is entering more and more into free, ac- 
tive communication with the general life of the State. With 
the falling away of this middle wall of partition, old prejudices, 
and old occasions of prejudice, are rapidly losing their power. 
A new interest is beginning to make itself felt on all sides, in 
favor of education. Much of course, very much, still remains 
to be desired, in this respect, especially as regards education 
in its higher forms; but never before has there been the same 
room for encouragement, that there is now, in the way of what 
may be regarded as fair preparation at least, and promise here 
in the right direction. The field is white already to harvest. 
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What is wanted, is, that the rich opportunity should be rightly 
understood, and vigorously, as well as wisely improved. Let 
us have faith and confidence in the German nature itself; let 
us believe, that in these circumstances it will not fail to show 
itself spiritually worthy of its own pedigree and race. The 
Low Dutch nature, extensively prevalent in New Jersey and 
New York, might have been considered, constitutionally, a 
much less promising element for the process of social cultiva- 
tion ; although we find it now actively associated in fact with 
all that belongs to the cause of education in those States. Only 
let the unnatural restraints fall away, which have heretofore 
done violence to the German heart and German soul of Penn- 
sylvania—an emancipation which, as we have just seen, is now 
fast taking place—and we may reasonably anticipate a still 
more cheering result. With all the deterioration it may seem 
to have suffered for the time, in the captivity of more than 
seventy years, through which it has been called to pass, the 
mind of Germany still lives in the posterity of her children 
transplanted to y fover te during the last century ; to some ex- 
tent modified, no doubt, by the new influences to which it has 
been so long exposed, but ready still to wake in the power of 
its now properly distinguishing qualities and attributes, just as 
soon as fit occasion may be afforded for such purpose. 

In this view then, we repeat it, there is no reason to be dis- 
couraged with the prospects of our State, as regards education 
and learning. Our population contains at least the elements 
of a greatness in this respect, which may be expected to bear 
favorable comparison, in due time, with that of any other sec- 
tion of the country. Our mountains are not more full of buried 
wealth, than the spirit of our people. Let us be true to our- 
selves, in constructing schools and colleges for the one interest, 
as well as rail-roads and canals for the other, and all will be 
right. Pennsylvania may yet become the soil of the most 
thriving and vigorous literature in the land. 

It is not only, however, for the purpose of encouragement 
and hope, that we need to understand the genius of our State, 
and to have proper faith in its spiritual resources and capabil- 
ities ; such knowledge and confidence are of indispensable ac- 
count also for the right ordering of what may be done or pro- 
posed in the way of education, for the due development of its 
moral life. . 

To insure a truly efficient system of culture, regard must be 
had to the nature and quality of the soil to which it is to be 
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applied. Every intelligent farmer knows this to be true, in 
the common tillage of his fields. It is, however, not a whit 
less true in the moral world. The education of any people, 
politically, morally, oo or in the way of literature and 


science, is a problem in which account must always be made 
of the constitutional nature and temper of the people itself, and 
of its actual origin and history, as given conditions which can nev- 
er be left out of sight, if the problem is to be solved in a really 
satisfactory way. The — that suits England or Scotland 
well, may not be desirable for Italy, France, or Spain. And 
just in the same way, we say, different sections of these United 
States may call for different systems of education, as really as 
they require different systems of agriculture ; and if this be so, 
nothing, of course, can be more important, in the business of 
social and intellectual culture throughout the nation, than that 
it should be made, as much as possible, conformable every- 
where to the actual character of the particular population for 
which it is designed. 

Pennsylvania, in particular, it is easy enough to see, requires 
for the full proper development of her hidden spiritual life, 
something more than the form of education, which prevails in 
New England. The two regions embrace two different orders 
of mind ; and this difference is not accidental simply, but con- 
stitutional ; it enters in each case into the very life of the peo- 
ple. However excellent the reigning life of New England may 
be in itself considered, it is not the proper life for Pennsylva- 
nia ; and it would be both unnatural and unwise to insist on 
making it so by educational force. No such violent process 
can ever produce a natural, harmonious, and truly vigorous 
evolution of the inward powers on which it is brought to act ; 
and it is hardly necessary to say, that without this no intellec- 
tual or moral culture deserves to be regarded as worthy of the 
name. If our great State is ever to rise to her proper high 
position in the world of mind, she must have an order of edu- 
cation in some measure: peculiar to herself, and answerable to 
her own order of life. 

It is to expected, indeed, that some common national char- 
acter, will, in the course of time, impress itself on the mind of 
the country as a whole ; and we should be sorry to encourage 
any such provincial or sectional distinctions, as might fairly 
serve to stand in the way of this final result. But there are 
two things here to be considered and keptin mind. Such na- 
tional unity of character must not be confounded with the idea 
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of monotonous sameness. That would be the uniformity of 
death ; whereas the very conception of life implies variety, di- 
versity of powers and operations, the union of the manifold for 
the representation of some common idea, and in the service of 
some common end. Then again, in a country like ours, no 
such unity of national life and spirit can ever be reached, by 
the mere outward triumph of any one single form of mind over 
all other forms of mind embraced in the general process; and 
much less is it to be imagined, of course, that it is the prerog- 
ative of any particular fashion and type of thought already at 
work among us, to set itself up in this way, as the last stand- 
ard and whole measure of all that is to be included hereafter 
in our American civilization. The time has gone by; when it 
might have been dreamed that the law of this civilization, un- 
der its last and most universal form was to be regarded as a 
fact already given in the social constitution of any part of the 
country, as it now stands. Even New England, with all its 
power of ubiquitous self-multiplication, must now be content to 
give up every pretension to any such legislative authority in 
this view, whatever reason there might have seemed to be for 
it twenty or even ten years ago. Deserving as it may be of 
all honor and respect, it is becoming more and more plain 
every year, that the mind of New England is destined to be, 
after all, a partial factor only, a —_ element merely, and 
nothing more, in the constitution of what is to be known here- 
after as the proper nationality of this mighty republic. This 
nationality has not yet appeared ; it is a problem which still 
remains to be solved by the course of history ; and the univer- 
sal movement of things, at the present time, shows that the 
solution is to come, not by man’s ee or plan, in any 
way, but by the action of forces which God only is able to 
control. 

In such circumstances, the true idea of education for any 
particular portion of the country, should be felt to involve 
much more than a blind outward following merely, of such 
modes and habits of intelligence as may have come to prevail 
in some other part. The case requires rather, that every sec- 
tion of the land, north and south, east and west, should fall 
back as much as possible upon the true ground of its own life, 
and aim at a culture which may as far as possible correspond 
with this, and thus serve most effectually to bring out its proper 
capabilities in their best and most perfect form. In this way 
only can each part of the nation do justice to itself, and con- 
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tribute its due share at the same time to the formation at last 
of a true national life ; since this can be brought to pass only 
as the product of a general process, in which shall be com re- 
hended all the constituent factors of this life, and not simply a 
art of them; and in which full room and scope shall be al- 
owed to these different forces, so that each shall be properly 
represented in the final result. 
ever was there a time then, when it was more necessary 
and proper, than it is at present, that the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, in particular, should propose to herself, in the way of so- 
cial, intellectual and moral cultivation, the natural - develop- 
ment of her own distinctive resources and powers, instead of 
consenting to follow simply in the wake of Massachusetts or 
Connecticut, New Jersey or New York. Let her learn now 
especially to understand and respect her own nature, her own 
constitutional genius. The time has been, when it was not 
easy to do this; when it may have seemed hard for any such 
relf-respect on the part of the Commonwealth, to sustain itself, 
over against the more advanced culture, and more active in- 
telligence, of some other parts of the country; and it is per- 
haps, fortunate, as before suggested, that the way was not then 
open, in the State, for any general movement in favor of edu- 
cation and knowledge, just because from the known pliancy of 
the German mind, and its readiness to yield itself passively to 
foreign influences, it is not unreasonable to suppose, that in 
such a case, as things then stood, the true and proper charac- 
ter of the State might have been sacrificed altogether to the 
power of a life different from its own. But this time has pass- 
ed away. We live nowin a different period, stand in the 
midst of new relations, and see ourselves surrounded on all 
sides with anew horizon. It is no longer difficult to set a 
proper value on the distinctive character of our State, or to 
see that it is capable of taking a form in the way of education, 
answerable to its own native and peculiar constitution, which 
may be of far more account to the country than any that could 
possibly be borrowed for its use from abroad. In such cir- 
cumstances, it becomes the duty of all to seek the elevation of 
the State in this way. Let her know herself; let her have 
faith in the capabilities of her own population ; let education 
be made a truly home interest within her borders. In this 
way, and only in this way, may she be expected to rise, to 
come into the full waking possession finally, of her own rich 
interior life, and to fulfil, successfully, the great mission that 
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seems of right, to belong to her, politically and morally, in 


the coming history of the United States. 

No system of education then, taken as a whole, can be re- 
garded as complete for Pennsylvania, in which account is not 
made 2 agg we of the German mind and German character 
as such. Whatever else such a system may need to include that 
it may be answerable to the original and natural genius of the 
State, this point is indispensable; it must be in a certain 
sense German as well as English. An exclusively English 
training, an education representing only English modes of 
thought, can never be taken as fully sufficient to meet the 
wants of a community which is to so great an extent of Ger- 
man origin and descent. We do not mean by this, of course, 
that the German tongue must be retained in common use, or 
that the German national usages and customs are to be care- 
fully carried forward from one generation to another. The 
sooner the language as it is now commonly spoken among us 
may go out of date, the better. This is a corrupt and barbar- 
ous dialect, which stands in no proper organic connection at 
ever either with the life of Germany, or with that of the 

nited States ; the whole influence of which for this reason 
is unfavorable to every thing like free mental development. 
Nor could any important end be answered, by trying to sub- 
stitute for this the German-in a pure form. It is far more 
easy to substitute for it the English tongue, which is commonly 
spoken in the country, and which in the nature of the case must 
ever be on this account also of far greater value and use. Those 
are no true friends of our German population, whatever they may 
pretend to the contrary, who endeavor to foster in it a preju- 
dice against the English language, and thus do as much as they 
well can to exclude it from the social and educational advan- 
tages which are fully accessible only through the use of this 
language. We have reason to congragulate ourselves, that 
the day for such prejudice has now nearly come to an end, and 
that through the influence of our public improvements and 
common ahechs the bad German dialect of Pennsylvania is in 


a fair way finally of being forced to retire from the field. This 
revolution must involve also necessarily the passing away of 
many old customs, handed down by tradition from the fathers. 
To insist on holding such things fast, as mere dead relics of a 
by-gone time, would be ntry only of the poorest sort. But 
that is a low view to take of nationality, by which it is re- 
garded as at once coming to an end by any such change of 
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language or merely outward and accidental life. When we 
speak of the German character of Pennsylvania, we mean 
something much deeper than this, We refer rather to the na- 
ture of the German mind as such, its distinguishing spirit, its 
constitutional organization, its historical substance and form. 
It is true indeed, that this has undergone a certain modifica- 
tion by the influences to which it has been subjected thus far 
in the new world; and it may be expected to undergo still 
greater change in time to come, when the old language shall 
have gone entirely out of ene use. But no alteration of 
this sort is sufficient, to pull down the whole genius of a people 
and build it up again in new style. The German order of 
mind still survives in Pennsylvania, and will long continue to 
survive, the wreck of German speech and German customs. 
It enters largely, as a lasting constituent, into the universal 
character of the State, and it is in this view especially, 
we say, that itis entitled to continual practical regard in 
our schemes of intellectual and moral improvement. Our 
Anglo-German character demands an Anglo-German educa- 
tion. ; 

From what has been already said, it is plain that this re- 
quirement is one which cannot be met adequately by our 
common schools. If it were wanted simply to keep up the use 
of the German language, we might indeed call in their power- 
ful machinery to our aid. But this is not wanted; and it is 
no business of our schools now, accordingly, to teach German. 
But beyond this, their province can have little to do directly 
with the interest now under consideration. What they teach, 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, and other such particular 
studies, so far as the main matter of them is concerned, have 
as little to do with one nationality as another. There may be 
a difference indeed in the spirit with which such things are 
taught, in the governing idea and ruling soul of the instruc- 
tion itself. But this is something, which these common schools 
are not able of themselves to produce. Viewed asa matter 
of education, the spirit that should rule them must descend 
into them from a higher quarter, from the university or 
college. Here we see the true relation between the col- 
lege and the school, between education in its higher and 
education in its lower character. Nothing can well be more 
foolish and absurd, than to think of exalting one of these 
interests at the cost of the other, or to imagine that there 
exists between them any sort of real contrariety and op- 
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ition. A true system of education for an le must 
Seine both ; and it must embrace both gees this rela 
tion, that the spirit of the college shall give tone and charac- 
ter to the spirit of the school, as it ought to make itself felt 
indeed in the spiritual life of the entire community. It is to 
our colleges then we must look mainly for the proper solution 
of the problem now before us, an educational culture that may 
be fairly answerable to the wants of Pennsylvania, as an Anglo- 
German State. If they are not brought to provide for the 
case, it will be in vain to expect that suitable provision can 
ever be made for it in any other way. 

Is it asked now, how a college may do its part towards this 
object? We may answer, that the case does not require of 
course a system of instruction carried forward in the German 
language. Some have been disposed indeed to insist on some- 
thing of this sort, as being the only effectual way, in their 
view, of maintaining the interest in question. But no surer 
course could be taken in fact, to overthrow the interest alto- 
gether. A German college established in any part of Penn- 
sylvania on this plan, even if its professors might rival those 
of Halle or Berlin, would carry with it almost no weight or 
influence whatever. On the other hand, however, the case re- 
quires something more than a course of instruction in German, 
or a regular department even of German literature, hung as 
sort of outward appendage simply, on the general scheme to 
which it is attached. An institution suited to the character of 
Pennsylvania, and carrying in it a proper relation to its educa- 
tional wants, particularly at the present time, needs to be 
English altogether in its general course of studies, and yet of 
such reigning spirit that both the German language and the Ger- 
man habit o thought shall feel themselves to be easily at home 
within its bosom. The presence of this element will be cher- 
ished with true congenial sympathy and respect. The power 
of a natural affinity with it will be felt and acknowledged on all 
sides. A living communication will be maintained with the 
literature and science, philosophy and religion, of Germany 
itself, serving to promote, at the same time, an intelligent re- 
gard for the German life at home, with a proper insight inte 
its merits and defects, its capacities and wants. Such an in- 
stitution will have faith in the resources of this home life as 
such, will understand the true sense of it, the sterling qualities, 
that lie hid beneath its rude and rough exterior, and will ad- 
dress itself honestly and a to the task of developing and 
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drawing out these qualities in their own proper form; in the 
full persuasion that no better material, no more worthy sphere 
of service, and no surer promise of success in the end, could be 
offered to it from any other quarter or under any different 
form. Making itself one in this way, and feeling itself one, 
with the natural spirit of the State, so far as it is German, an 
institution of this sort must carry with it at once a passport to 
the good opinion and confidence of our German citizenship ; 
for it is wonderful how soon like makes itself intelligible to 
like, and the sense of a common nature and spirit serves to 
draw the most different orders of mind together, causing chil- 
dren even, for instance, to feel themselves familiarly at home 
with age and authority in one case, while they shrink from 
their presence in another. Such fellow feeling, in the case 
before us, must open the way immediately for the happiest 
results. The German mind of Pennsylvania, seeing and feel- 
ing the real significance of its own nature reflected upon it in 
this way from an institution of learning really and truly be- 
longing to itself, cannot fail to be inspired with a new sense of 
independence and becoming self-respect. No object deserves 
to be considered more important than this, for the cause of ed- 
ucation in our State; and if a college may be so constituted 
and ordered, as by its relationship with the German mind 
among us to become an interpreting key that shall serve to 
make this mind in any measure rightly intelligible to itself, it 
will by such good office alone have done more for the State 
than can well be expressed. With self-knowledge and proper 
self-reliance, may be expected to appear more and more move- 
ment and decided action also in favor of knowledge. A prop- 
er patronage will be called forth, in support of a system of 
education which is thus appreciated and understood. It will 
become more and more the fashion for German families to send 
their sons to college ; and the influence of the college will be 
made in this way again to reach forth more and more exten- 
sively upon the community. The case will be one of continu- 
al action and reaction; and so long as the institution remains 
true to its original character, and tries to carry out faithfully, 
as it ought to do, its proper mission and task, as a college for 
Pennsylvania and not for some other State, working thus in 
harmony with the natural spirit of the State itself and finding 
in it a congenial clement, it will make itself felt upon this more 
and more as a source of general education, giving tone and 
‘character to its universal life. Such we conceive to be the 
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general process, by which it might be possible to realize the i 
conception of a reigning education properly adapted to the , 
German character of Pennsylvania, and which every true 
friend of the State should be willing to approve and encour- 
age for this purpose. We do not see, how it is possible for the 
object to be. accomplished in any other way. 

This being so, those among us who love the German nation- 
ality, and who wish to have its just rights maintained in the 
process of amalgamation which is slowly but surely hammering 
out what is to be hereafter the finished character of the State, 
are the very last surely who should look with a cold or un- 
friendly eye on our higher institutions of learning. If these 
rights are ever to be successfully asserted and upheld, it must 
be by this agency rather than by any other. It is in vain to 
look to our common schools for any such service as this; and 
it is worse than in vain to imagine, that any possible form of 
social exclusiveness will be of the least avail to ward off the 
evil which is to be apprehended. The tide has already set in, 
which will soon sweep down all that may be opposed to it in 
any such purely outward and helpless style. The German 
language must soon pass out of popular use, and along with it 
will disappear with inevitable necessity much of the outward 
show and fashion of our good old Pennsylvania German life ae 
it now stands. The time is fast coming on, think of it as we ; 
may, when this good old life will exist only in story or in song, } 
like that which Diedrich Knickerbocker has rendered so illus- 
trious in his ever memorable history of New York. In this 
approaching revolution and wreck, if anything is to be saved 
it can be only the soul, the spirit, the inward genius and pow- 
er, of what is thus in every other view doomed to destruction. 
‘ But, as we have now seen, the spiritual conservatism which is 
needed for securing a victory of this sort over such a crisis, is 
a power that can be exercised effectually only by our colleges. 
To them it belongs of right, to determine and represent the 
course that shall be taken by the general intelligence of the 
State, and to give law and tone thus to its reigning education. 
How important, then, that such an agency should be clothed 
with a proper character in reference to the interests here in 
view, and that it should be properly supported in such form by 
those especially to whom this interest is dear. Let this be 
well considered by our German citizens generally ; and they 
will soon see that they of all others ought to be concerned to 
have colleges, and to haye them in a form and shape also to 
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answer their own wants. In no other way have they it so 
much in their power, to maintain the credit of the German 
name, to make their language honorable, and to perpetuate the 
force of their own life in the future history of the country. 
All depends indeed on the spirit with which such institutions 
may themselves be animated and ruled. But for this very 
reason, they ought not to be surrendered into wreng hands, 
and placed under false direction. Let our German population 
see to it, while they have power to do so, that an agency so 
potent for good be brought in some proper measure under 
their own patronage and control, and thus be wielded for the 
conservation of these interests and not for their destruction. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that what we have now 
said looks in no way to the idea of anything like an exclusive- 
ly German spirit, in our system of college education. The life 
of Germany, as such, can never, and should never, become the 
life of any part of these United States; just as little as the 
life, in any like view, of England, Italy, or France. All we 
mean, is, that the German mind among us should come in for 
its just share of regard, as a vast and mighty element in the 
eomposition of our State. Respect must be had also of course, 
and in the nature of the case always will be had in more than 
full proportion to what may be denominated the natively Eng- 
lish side of our life. What the case demands, as we have al- 
ready intimated, is an Anglo-German education—a form of in- 
tellectual and moral culture, in which the English and German 
nationalities shall be happily blended together in the power of a 
eommon spirit fairly representing the mixed character of the 
State. The two orders of life are eminently well fitted to flow 
im this way into one; and the combination, we believe, would 
give a result which in the end must prove itself to be better 
than either. Towards the accomplishment of this great object, 
the patriotic wishes of all good cane ne should be ac- 
tively turned. Now especially, when the fulness of time 
might seem to be at hand for it in the course of God's provi- 
dence, it ought to be the aim and scope of our whole educa- 
tional policy. 

The interest and importance of this celebration turn alto- 
gether, we may say, on the relation it bears to the cause, 
whose claims I have thus far been endeavoring to explain and 
enforce. The opening of Franklin and Marshali College in 
the city of Lancaster, is an event, which deserves to be pub- 
licly proclaimed in this way, and which is destined, we trust, 
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to be held in long remembrance hereafter, not simply because 
a new institution of learning is thus introduced under favora- 
ble auspices to the attention of the world ; but especially and 
mainly for this reason, that the institution in question is one, 
which by all its connections and relations stands pledged to 
sustain such a true Anglo-German character, as we have seen 
to be needed for Pennsylvania, and may be expected to do 
much towards solving, practically, the problem of a right eda- 
cation for the State in this form. 

The new college is formed by the consolidation of two other 
chartered institutions, both of which were intended from the 
beginning, to serve the cause of learning among the German 
part, more particularly, of our population. e funds of 
Franklin College were created by the Legislature of the State, 
expressly for this purpose and could never have been devoted 
to any other object without a solemn breach of trust. Mar- 
shall College was established at Mercersburg in the year 1885, 
under the patronage of the German Reformed Church, for the 
same end ; and it is not saying too much to affirm, that its en- 
ergies have been faithfully and successfully devoted to this 
object from first to last. It has aimed to be an Anglo-German 
institution, and to adapt itself, in this respect, to the genius 
and wants of Pennsylvania, as well as of other parts of the 
country in which the English and German elements are simi- 
larly united ; and in the prosecution of that end, has steadily 
refused to be a copy or echo simply of systems of thought else- 
where established, which might carry in them no reference 
whatever to any such order of life. Having this character, and 
pursuing this course, the college has in fact done much, durin 
the comparatively short period of its crt to encourage an 
promote a proper zeal for education in the German community, 
as well as to show how much of promise for this cause is con- 
tained in our American German mind, just so soon as proper 
ep may be taken to turn it to account. No other college 

as done more, none perhaps, as much, to call out the quali 
ties of this American German mind, in the case of its students, 
in a form answerable to its own historical nature ; to inspire it 
with a confidence in itself; to wake within it the felt sense of 
a living connection with Germany ; to make it, in one word, 
strong and honorable in its own eyes, and also in the eyes of 
others. Marshall College has a history in this view, possesses 
a name, forms an important fact, carries with it memories and 
associations, which must be regarded of lasting account for the 
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cause of education in Pennsylvania. The whole worth and 
weight of this moral character and property, including the fa- 
vor of its alumni, and other pupils, at this time widely scatter- 
ed over the land, pass over now along with the college itself 
to the new institution established in Lancaster. By the act of 
consolidation which we are met to celebrate on the present oc- 
casion, these two German interests, Franklin College and 
Marshall College, are here at length happily formed into one ; 
the future history of which, thus carrying in its bosom the 
united force and purpose of both, will prove to be a stream, 
we may trust, worthy of such twofold source, that shall con- 
tinue for ages to diffuse far and wide the blessings of education, 
in a form suitable to the genius, and worthy of the character 
of this great Anglo-German State. 

In the second place, this new institution derives addition- 
al importance, in the general light now presented, from the 
consideration that it stands under the care of the German Re- 
formed Church, and may expect to enjoy its perpetual patron- 
age and support.* The denomination is bound to it, on both 
sides of the union from which it springs; in virtue of the in- 
terest it has had all along in Marshall College, and in virtue 
also of its interest in Franklin College; since by original title 
and recent purchase together, two thirds of the whole property 
of this last, as is well known, belonged of right to the Reform- 
ed Church before the union took place. From its membership 
also, no doubt, has been drawn a large proportion of the sub- 


* It is hardly necessary to say, that this denominational character of the 
institution implies nothing exclusive or offensively sectarian. All who have 
given the subject any sort of serious consideration know very well, that no 
college can go forward vigorously in this country, which is not placed under 
the reigning control of some particular religious body, so as to be entitled in 
this way at the same time to its special patronage and care. The fact of 
such a relation in the case before us, made perfectly clear and sure from the 
start by the terms of the college charter, should be regarded as a considera- 
tion greatly in favor of the whole enterprise. Without this, there could be 
no proper guaranty that it would be consecrated to the service of religion 
at all, or that it would be animated by a prevailingly religious spirit; a gross 
defect, which must at once render it altogether undeserving of confidence ; 
since all godless education, high or low, all education which is not subjected 
throughout to some positive system of religious faith, can never be a bless- 
ing, but only a curse. It is well, therefore, that this new college stands in 
decided connection with a particular branch of the Protestant Church. In 
the character of this branch of the Church itself, however, as well asin the gen- 
eral organization of the institution, the best security is given that no narrow 
spirit of sectarianism will be allowed to turn the enterprise from its proper 
object, but that it will continue to go forward always hereafter in the same 
liberal and catholic spirit with which it has been commenced. 
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scription raised in this county, to indemnify in the way of new 
buildings here the large sacrifice that was to be made, in the 
nature of the case, on the buildings which have been left be- 
hind in Mercersburg. All around, the transaction is to be 
considered thus far mainly, as a consolidation of separate Ger- 
man Reformed interests, which have thus been wisely thrown 
together now for the establishment of a college that shall be 
worthy of the Church at this point. But this is only a small 
part of what the institution may be said to possess, by its re- 
lation to the Church. Of far more account, is the friendship, 
and favor, and lasting patronage of the large and repeal 
German denomination which it is made in this way to repre- 
sent. It will be the centre of education for the whole body at 
least on this side of the mountains ; towards which, from every 
side, will be directed its eyes of expectation and hope, and on 
which must depend in fact all its future prosperity and success. 

Finally, we have much to augur in favor of the new institu- 
tion from its location. This may be said to be all that could 
be desired, especially for the full realization of what we have 
found to be desirable in the case of a college, designed to act 
properly on the German mind of Pennsylvania. In any view, 
the city of Lancaster offers a fine situation for such a seat of 
learning. Itsimmediate local advantages are too well known, 
to require any notice or mention. By its position, in the 
midst of the new facilities for travel and trade which are open- 
ing on all sides, it is easy of access from almost every quarter. 
Especially may it be regarded as in this view likely soon to 
become, if it be not in fact already, the ee | heart and centre 
of the German Reformed Church, and of what may be termed 
the German region in general in the Middle States. A college 
of good character established here can never fail to be in full 
sight of this broad and ample ee and to command more 
or less of its attention and respect. But it would be hard to 
name any place at the same time, which might seem to have 
less need or occasion to look abroad in this way for encour- 
agement, in the case of any such enterprize. The city and 


county of Lancaster ought to be considered a host in them- 
selves, most fully sufficient for carrying it forward alone, if 
that were at all necessary. The county, for size, and popula- 
tion, and wealth, might pass respectably for an independent 
State ; and if the cause of education within it stood in any sort 
of proportion with its prosperity in other respects, it would be 
found to require no doubt, as it would also abundantly sustain, 
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a flourishing college simply for its own use. No such patron- 
age indeed is to be asked of it, or expected from it now. The 
time for it has not yet come. But who will say, that it may 
not come hereafter, or that it may not begin to come soon? 
The field itself, at all events, is full of hope and promise. It 
derives additional importance also, as related to our present 
enterprize, from the fact that it is so thoroughly German. It 
is altogether right and fit, that Franklin and Marshall College, 
along with its other German affinities and connections, and 
proposing, as it does, to make common cause with the natural 
Anglo-German spirit of Pennsylvania in the business of educa- 
tion, should be planted in the bosom of Lancaster county, where 
the German element still prevails in full strength, and is able 
to make itself felt politically and morally over the whole State. 
Here precisely is the place for a seat of learning, which may 
be made under German auspices, and in the midst of German 
associations, to accomplish in part at least the service that is 
needed, to do justice to the mixed character of the State, and 
to bring out its peculiar capabilities in the best form. And 
may we not trust, that the fit and right time also has now come 
for such an institution to enter upon its work, and that the 
way is open for carrying it forward with success? A new im- 
pulse has begun to be felt in the life of the county, as well as 
in the spirit of the city, in other respects. May it not be 
hoped, that the benefit of this awakening will not be confined 
wholly to material interests ; will not exhaust itself in rail- 
roads, and cotton mills, and other such machinery of business 
and wealth; but that some portion of it at least will find its 
way to the far more important interest of learning, and make 
itself felt auspiciously in favor of the great and noble enter- 
prise, whose claims and hopes and prospects are before us at 
the present time ? 

Let the enterprise only prove true and faithful to what we 
have now seen to be the object which should be aimed at in a 
system of education for this State ; let it be carried forward 
vigorously in the spirit of the idea, which would seem to be 
prescribed for it by all the conditions in the midst of which it 
starts; and we see not how, with these favorable auspices and 
omens, this field of opportunity and promise, it should fail of 
being crowned in time with the largest and most triumphant 
success. Never was the way more fairly open before certain- 
ly, for the creation of a literary institution, which might be 
brought to represent and express worthily the true character 
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of the State while it should serve also to make it respectable, 
by calling out effectually the resources which are comprehended 
in the German side of its life. In such view, the present oc- 
casion deserves indeed to be regarded one of no ordinary sig- 
nificance and interest. The whole State is concerned in the 
opening of this new college in Lancaster; and has a right to 
expect that such a movement, put forward in favor of so great 
an object at such a point, will not be allowed to come short of 
its proper purpose and end. It will not do so, if the citizens 
of this county, if the people only of this city, choose and re- 
solve to have it otherwise. Let us hope and trust, that such 
determination will not fail to rally itself around the enterprise 
more and more, until there shall be no room for even a shadow 
of doubt in regard to its success. Let us accept as an omen 
and pledge of this, the public welcome with which the arms of 
the community are thrown open, to receive the institution into 
their midst on the present occasion. The whole State knows, 
we might almost say the whole world knows, that if Lancaster 
county and the city of Lancaster see proper, Franklin and 
Marshall College may soon be made the ornament and glory, 
not only of this city and county, but of the entire Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. And who will pretend, that the am- 
bition and zeal of this old German community, now rolling as 
it does in wealth, would not be well and worthily laid out, if 
they were turned in fact towards the realization of so grand an 
object? One cannot be satisfied indeed, to think of such a 
community stopping short with anything less high and honor- 
able, in an enterprise of this sort. A mere second or third 
rate college, a college of no character or force, might answer for 
other places, or might have answered well enough perhaps for 
Lancaster itself in other times; but for the Lancaster that nowis, 
and still more for the Lancaster that is to be some ten or twen- 
ty years hence, no thought of this kind should be for one mo- 
ment endured. Better no college here at all, with the greatest 
deliberation we say it, better no pretension whatever on the 
part of the place to be known as the seat of any such literary 
institution, than to have the German name disgraced, and the 
literary character of our German State turned into a perpetual 
proverb and by-word, by the mere sham or shadow of a college 
in no right keeping with the central and solid character of the 
place in other respects. Lancaster should either have no col- 
lege at all, or else have one that may be in all respects worthy 
of the name. Let the powerful citizenship of the county, and 
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especially its German citizenship, lay this well to heart. It 
is a case which calls for their care and zeal, and that may well 
be allowed to rouse into action their honest pride. It is a case 
that involves, to no small extent, the honor and credit of the 
German name. It is such an opportunity as may never be 
had, we believe certainly never wil! be had, under any other 
form for making this name respectable, and for securing to it its 
just rights, in the educational history of Pennsylvania. Let 
the county see to it, that the opportunity be not neglected 
and in the end lost. And let it be the ambition of the city to 
do faithfully its part also in building up an interest, which 
may be made externally as well as morally to redound so much 
to its embellishment and praise. The most beautiful location 
in the immediate vicinity of the town has already been secured 
for the use of the institution, with ample room for all improve- 
ments that may be required for its service and accommodation. 
It would be unfortunate indeed, if so commanding a situation, 
exposed from all sides to the widest public view, and looking 
out continually upon the world of travel that passes by, should 
not be occupied in proper course of time with buildings and 
other arrangements worthy of such a position, and fit to ap- 
pear as the standing advertisement of what is destined to be- 
come hereafter, we trust, so great a college. I beg leave, in 
conclusion, to commend this point in particular to the atten- 
tion and care of the city. It concerns the taste and pride of 
the city upon its own account. Lancaster should see to it, 
that Franklin and Marshall College be not permitted to per- 
yetrate the bathos, of surmounting for all time to come the 
most magnificent site in her neighborhood with a mere twenty 
five thousand dollar scheme of public improvement ! 
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Agr. VI.—RATIONALISTIC POETRY. 


We here give, together with some strictures, a little poem, 
which seems to us to be pre-eminently Rationalistic. Its au- 
thor, date and publisher are not known. It is taken from a 
little book, called “ Affection’s Gift,” from which the title 
page is gone. Our purpose is merely an effort to open such 
eyes, as need to be opened, to the miseries of that popilar 
literature which claims to be precious, and therefore goes about 
amongst us in “gilt.” But this gilt of gold, it would seem, 
is merely a — for the deeper guilt of sin; and these 
precious books, darkness clothed in light. 

It is said to be an easy matter to find fault,—but to make 
things as they should be—“‘aye there’s the rub!” To show 
therefore, that we have the disposition to build up as well as 
to pull down, we will in the “a take the author’s chair, and 
endeavor to rewrite his poem, from the Christian standpoint. 
As, however, we now have to do with it, not as a work of art, 
but of sentiment only, so in our version, we shall have respect 
only to the claims of truth, and not of artistic taste. Were 
we to criticise its art, we would also endeavor to amend it— 
our correction will merely aim to be commensurate with our 
faultfinding. 
VERSES TO AN INFANT. 
‘* Blessings rest on thee, happy one ! 

All that parental love 
Could ask, or wish, since life begun, 

Be giv'n thee from above. 


‘* Fruitless the wish, and vain the prayer, 
For perfect bliss, would be ; 

Thou canst not shun what all must share, 
Nor ’scape from sorrow free. 


‘* What all must meet, thou canst not miss ; 
Yet mayst thou, sweet one, know 
Capacity to relish bliss, 
And strength to combat wo.” 


Why bless one that is already “happy'’? This is giving 
to the rich, or carrying coals to Newcastle. And then, why 
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call an infant happy ? He alone is happy, who is a subject 
of holiness, whether consciously or not. Such holiness the in- 
fant does not possess. The prayer expressed in the next three 
lines, is good enough in itself. The author asks for something 
to be “given from above.” Yet in the end, as will be seen, 
he plainly teaches that all must come from native “innocence,” 
developed by the “teachings of nature,” and finally consum- 
mated by the “Spirit placed within the heart.” It mechani- 
cally places the Spirit within the heart, to direct it, very much 
as the farmer places his boy on the horse to guide him while 
ploughing out corn. 

The second stanza declares “the wish and prayer for per- 
fect bliss to be fruitless and vain.” Such, however, is not the 
teaching of Scripture, nor the experience even of the martyr. 
The cross leads to the crown, and the foretaste ends in the full 
fruition. The Church is the vestibule of heaven. The poem, 
however, seems not to know any heaven. That is a continent 
which as yet it has not discovered; nor has it even heard of 
that celestial Columbus who has revealed it, and brought life 
and immortality to light. Consequently also it knows no 
Church.—It makes existence from beginning to end, (for it 
intimates no hereafter,) to be a mere mixture of (natural) 
“bliss” and “wo.” This “wo” has no relatiouship to sin. 
The poem, therefore, knows nothing of “godly sorrow,” and 
will not let its “‘happy’’ babe, either now or hereafter, escape 
from natural sorrow. Yet the third stanza implores that the 
‘sweet one, may know capacity to relish bliss and strength 
to combat wo.” But this, instead of unriddling the riddle, 
renders the enigma of life still more hopeless. What else than 
perfect mockery is it, to “know capacity for bliss and strength 
* to combat wo,”” when the latter can never be escaped, and the 
former can never be attained! But whence this capacity and 
strength? Doubtless from the original “happy one,” and 
hence its inefficiency and vanity. 


‘* May that pure innocence, which now 
Is infancy’s best spell, 

Encircle long thy cloudless brow, 
And in thy bosom dwell. 


“It is the talisman, whose touch 
Is like Ithuriel’s spear ; 

And it shall teach thee, used as such, 
Both what to love and fear.” 
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Here, then, is imputed to the infant, a pure innocence. 
The infant is rightly allowed to be innocent—harmless, with- 
out wilful malice and guile ; but purity is a quality which the 
Church and Scripture no where recognize as belonging to the 
infant. Daily experience cannot find it there. The nature of 
the infant has a native obliquity ; its being, from the first, is 
an instrument unstrung, in discord with itself, and out of tune 
with the whole order of the world. ‘‘Man enters the world 
with a wail, and leaves it with a groan.”’—This fourth stanza, 
however, is in harmony with itself though not so with the sec- 
ond and third. The second allows its subject no perfect bliss, 
and no escape from sorrow, (that is, natural ill). The third, 
throws its “‘sweet one” into a combat between bliss and wo, 
(that is still, mere natural states or conditions.) The fourth 
now prays that its native, “ pure innocence, may long encircle 
its cloudless brow, and in its bosom dwell ;’’ and to cap the 
climax, the fifth stanza declares, that ‘pure innocence,’’—na- 
tive, inborn purity, an original, subjective potence, developed 
doubtless by proper circumstance and condition, as the “ teach- 
ings of nature,” gi 8 mentioned,) “ shall teach the in- 
fant both what to love and fear.’’ No objective teacher, either 
human or divine, is needed in the case: no parents, no Church, 
no Bible even, no Saviour, no Spirit, no God. The original 
germ, “pure innocence,” is itself an infallible guide. Ani- 
mal instinct, which keeps its subject in all its ways, sounds the 
alarm when danger is near, leads to places of refuge and rest, 
and presides over the selection of appropriate food, from 
among a multitude of noxious plants, would seem to be a per- 
fect parallel to this pure innocence. The “ bliss’ of our poem, 
seems to be a mere natural product, and not the child of 
virtue ; so also its “‘ wo” is but a natural circumstance, and not 
the offspring of sin. Instinct and innocence, therefore, seem 
to be in the same category—to have the same capacity to rel- 
ish the same bliss, and the same strength to combat the same 
wo. Development, satiety and safety are the bliss of each, 
and merely external danger and deprivation, not internal cor- 
ruption and pollution, is their wo. Their harm is wholly from 
without, and not a “root of bitterness,” native and within. 
Much more consistent, therefore, is the heathen poet Anac- 
reon, when writing of the Katydid, (rrr¢;) for he hesitates 
not at once to pronounce it “blessed, immortal, and almost a 
od,” on the ground of its perfect natural happiness and bliss. 
ur author, on the contrary, blesses his already “happy one ;" 
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and bids it depend on its own “pure innocence,” to “teach 
it both what to love and fear.”’ To his already ‘“ happy one,” 
whose “pure innocence” renders it self-sufficient for all emer- 
gencies, he superadds his blessing, and gives the following 
anxious exhortation to scorn all authority, to spurn all tradi- 
tion—to violate the commandment, Honor thy father and thy 
mother. If his subject was already so thoroughly furnished 
out of its own native resources, he should have spared this ex- 
hortation, as wholly superfluous. But here it is :— 


«In all the countless codes and creeds, 
Which man for man has planned, 

Is much, that he who oftenest reads, 
Will never understand. 


**« May these be as a volume sealed ;— 
A fountain closed to thee ; 

And in thy heart shall be revealed 
Life’s true philosophy.” 


—‘ There,”"—doubtless the author complacentiy exclaimed— 
‘there is a touch of the transcendental for you !’’—and trans- 
cendental it truly is. The author must be a very Gallio, fear- 
ing neither God nor man, but sublimely transcending them 
both. Doutless the infant thus addressed, has now become 
** Young America,” kicking “Old Fogyism”’ out the door; 
or one of the “fast young men,” who knows no higher honor 
to his venerable father, than to style him, with significant sar- 
casm, “The Treasurer.” 

There is indeed in “Shuman codes and creeds,” much that, 
the more it is pondered, becomes the more perplexing. For 
this there are two reasons : the one, is the presence of really 
erroneous elements ; and the other, incompleteness of devel- 
opment. Codes and creeds partake of the imperfections of 
their authors, and of the times in which they originate. The 
all have their history, whereby they eliminate their foreign el- 
ements, appropriate new ones, and expand their original germs. 
Consequently the older they are, the better ; and when per- 
sons of the present day, undertake to reconstruct their codes 
and creeds, or to produce them de novo, they soon involve 
themselves in the same category with their fathers, with all 
antiquity, with the past in every shape and form it can possi- 
bly assume, political, scientific, or religious. The fable once 
was that the old crab took his son to task, because, instead of 
going directly forwards, he was continually running off side- 
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wise ; and the son replied that this was all a matter of inher- 
itance and vital tradition. But the times are changed; and 
now we hear the young crab chiding his father, and say- 
ings: “You old Fogy, why this obliquity in your goings ? Here, 
now ; let us both start from the same point; and while you 
are crawling off sidewise to an ignoble end, I will dart straight 
ahead to perfection and renown.” ‘The old crab, who has of- 
ten shed the shell of narrowness and inexperience, stations 
himself skilfully at the desired point, so that in spite of the 
tide that sweeps down the native proclivity to ill, and in spite 
of all the winds of opposing circumstances, he makes a success- 
ful “tack,”” and gains a point in the rapid river of time, far 
in advance of the station from which he started. Thus, 
though his movement was not directly forwards, a thing which 
he sadly knows is impossible in his present case, yet has he 
made a commendable distance in the direction of true “historic 
progress.” But where is the selfconfident son, who treated 
his father with such rudeness and dishonor ? Scorning his an- 
cestral codes and creeds, which crabs for crabs had planned, 
and trusting to the original potences of his being, to the “pure 
innocence”’ that stands ready within his own breast to “teach 
him both what to love and fear,” — in fine, to the sweet bent 
of native inclination, he faced his purpose with determined 
eye, nerved to its utmost tension the strength of youthful zeal, 
and then — dashed away —away, away! ‘“Ilow gloriously 
I’m going,” thought he. ‘While old Fogy is tugging against 
wind and tide, here, to my sweet surprise, I have both in my 
favor ; and these, together with my own powers, are carrying 
me away at a delightful rate. 


‘Oh, bless me, this is pleasant, 
A-riding down the stream !’” 


Thus he sings in the delirium of fancied triumph; and again, 
responsive to his poetic teacher he shouts aloud : 


** Away with all the codes and creeds, 
Which crabs for crabs have planned ; 

Himself, whoe’er them oftenest reads, 
Will never understand. 


«Ah! these my fate had sadly sealed !— 
But now, J’m free, I’m Fre! 

And in my own glad heart’s revealed 
Life’s true philosophy!” 





~~ 
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And still away, away, away he goes; till at last, his strength 
exhausted and his delirium hushed to rest, he pauses and makes 
an observation to determine his latitude and longitude. Well, 
young crab, the chart and compass of old Cogylemn has been cast 
overboard ; and now, what will youdo? “Do? why, sir, I'll make 
my own stars. Andas for chart, compass and all the other gues- 
sing apparatus — I more than have them all in this one dear, 
sweet, infallible guide within me, Pure Innocence.” — Well, 
then, where are you ? — “Why! just where any crab should 
be ; here in my own snug shell, to be sure; one that I have 
made for myself, without any help from codes and creeds, or 
tradition in any form.’’ — But what is your relative position ! 
Where are you in reference to the rest of the world, past, pres- 
ent, and to come ?—* Relative position!—the rest of the 
world, ‘ past, present and to come!’ Humph! I take care of 
myself; that’s my ‘ position’ ; and as for the rest of ‘the world, 
past, present and to come,’-—you may take care of it,—or 
leave it to take care of itself—I reckon it is of age. But as 
for my single self, I’m free; that’s where Lam. Freedom, 
sir, is my latitude and longitude, the world over. I have no 
codes and creeds,—no chart, or anything of the sort. My 
own private judgment, sir, is superior to all such cumbersome 
trash.’’ Young crab, then, is fully out at sea. He hes clean 
escaped beyond all the entangling grass of tradition, and all 
all the narrow creeks, and coves, and harbors, and gulfs, and 
bays, and shores, and coasts of obstructing, circumscribing 
history, which old crabs, and their slavish young ones, have 
been surveying for so many centuries. But he soon feels that 
his shell is too narrow ; ‘‘ shrewdly guesses ” that this after all 
is a thing of mere tradition, inherited with his life, and there- 
fore casts it off. Having no refuge in his “soft” and helpless 
state, he falls a victim to the first hungry passion that ap- 
proaches, and is gulped down at once and forever. But let us 
leave crabdom. 

Human codes and creeds, as we said, often become perplexing. 
But the remedy lies not in casting all away, and building again 
de novo. Inno case are we to “‘lay again the foundation,” 
but to “go on unto perfection.” ere each man—were each 
age to build wholly for itself, laying its own foundation, and 
completing its own superstructure, man would in no case differ 
from the animal. The son would be a mere repetition of his 
father, and each generation, of the one before it. Human ex- 
istence would thus be a perpetual circle, and would know noth- 
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ing of that spiral progress of history, which is essential to its 
very being. Codes and creeds are the ancestral mansions of 
our political and we life. Civil law and Christian doe- 


trine, are the scientific architecture, the moral and religious 
bulwarks, the practical homes and temples, wherein, as citi- 
zens and christians, we live and move and have our being. 
They are our nursery in infancy, our dwelling through life, 
and our sure and calm retreat in the hour of death. Altogether 
they are that structure of history, that temple of time, where- 
in we are born; whose columns, as the proper business of our 
lives, we help to rear, and finally leave as the rightful inheri- 
tance of the succeeding generation.* We cannot come into 
the world, except within the hallowed homes of the past. We 
cannot, if we would, make our codes and creeds de novo, out- 
side of all history and tradition, unless we ourselves are first 
made de novo, from the hands of the Creator, outside of hu- 
manity altogether. Chinese tradition, in the form of law and 
religion, life and history, is the very womb wherein every citi- 
zen of the Celestial Empire, is conceived; is the world into 
which he is born ; is the air he breathes and the food he eats; 
is the sum and substance of every element, social, intellectual 
and religious, which enters into and forms the structure of his 
entire being. Otherwise, he would not be a Chinese; but 
might chance to be a German, an Englishman, a Hottentot—or 
nothing at all in particular. We must get out of the world 
before we can get out of tradition. Every nation, every re- 
ligion, every school of science has its tradition. We may emi- 
grate from land to land, till we have circumnavigated the world 
of nationalities, schools and religions, yet will tradition be our 
constant breath, our daily meat and drink. Never can codes 
and creeds—never can tradition, written or unwritten, be to us 
a “sealed volume,” or a “closed fountain,” till humanity's 
womb, the fountain of our being itself is closed. Our very 
being, soul and body, is an inheritance, a tradition, something 
handed down to us and bequeathed from the past. The life 
and being of a savage tribe, springing among the wildest moun- 
tains, only by rolling itself onward through successive genera- 
tions for centuries, can at last reach the regions of civilization 
and enlightenment. It is one life, physical, intellectual and 
spiritual, from beginning to end, from the infant tribe to the 

* All who have seen “ Willard’s Temple of Time,” will doubtless regard 


the authoress as a Millerite ; for the columns of the present century are te 
complete this “ Temple,” and of course, end the history of the world. 
28 
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adult and invincible nation. This life continues to utter and 
re-utter itself in clearer and still clearer consciousness, as it 
increases in stature and wisdom, in the individual generations 
and men, in whom in its onward course it ever reiippears. Once 
in the world, once in the tide of history, choose and change 
our current as often as we will, still, part and parcel of the 
general stream we cannot cease to be. The streamlet of our 
personal history may rush on in advance of our age; may lag 
behind and rotate on itself in a sluggish eddy by the shore ; 
or may crawl off backwards through some side channel into a 
ereek of hermit life—or, in the high floods of revolution, when 
history overflows its banks and sweeps, a deluge of desolation, 
far and wide, it may, as the waters subside, be left far inland 
and forgotten, a stagnant pool of sad and solitary being. 
Still, Napoleon on St. Helens, Murat in Florida, exiles in an 
corner of the world, and emigrants wherever found ; the crimi- 
nal in his dungeon or penal colony, the incarcerated victims of 
political or religious bigotry, and the scientific anchorite—all 
and severally need but to be seen, in order to be recognized as 
drops from this or that particular current of history. The 
very tinge and breath of their being, proclaim the color and 
spirit of the specific tradition that has mothered and nurtured 
them. 

Again: whatever is faulty in our codes and creeds, in our 
traditionary, historic being, can be remedied only by the power 
of the same life, in its original form, or vivified by a new ob- 
jective principle, which has brought it into existence. Our 
natural bodies are the product of our natural life. These bo- 
dies from the very first, have in them the latent elements of 
various diseases. Our life, bodies, and diseases come to us by 
natural inheritance ; and never can we, at any point, throw 
away our bodies, however diseased and unsuited to our taste 
and purpose, and manufacture others at our will. The most 
that we can do, is, by a virtuous, a temperate, sober, indus- 
trious, Christian life, to attempt the eradication of disease, 
the elimination of all its elements, and the full and harmoni- 
ous development, into strength and beauty, of all the capabili- 
ties of our physical being. In no other way can we secure 
bodily health and freedom. Now, just as surely as our natural 
life has its natural body, so surely also have our intellectual, 
our moral, and our spiritual life, each its respective body, in 
the form of science, code, and creed. These three supersensi- 
ble bodies, come into existence at the very moment with their 
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three corresponding forms of supersensible life. The natural 
soul is formed in the natural body, and the growth of the twe 
is commensurate throughout. So also our moral being is, from 
the start, formed in the element of law: in law it is incorpo- 
rated as its proper body: the code and moral life are related 
as body and soul, and the expansion and development of the 
latter, is always measured by that of the former. The code 
of a nation is the sure index of its morality. When constitu- 
tional and statute law perish, it is only because morality, its in- 
ner soul, has first expired, and then begins the “reign of ter- 
ror.” Again: all our thoughts are born and formed in lan- 
guage. As grows the mind, so grows its expression. The un- 

econ and the reason are respectively embodied in 
science and philosophy. Where there is no knowledge or lan- 
guage, there idiocy alone prevails. So also the spirit has no 
actual existence, till it finds utterance in some creed, formal or 
practical. Our religious life at once embodies itself in our 
daily actions and vo. No man’s life is without object and 
worship of some sort. His creed will correspond with the ob- 
ject of his worship. He may say he has no creed ; and if this 
be a fact, then has he no spirit. His life then is without ob- 
ject, end or aim. He lives at random, and dies ditto. Now, 
granting that the code, science, and creed, wherein our moral, 
intellectual and spiritual life are born, (if born at all,) and em- 
bodied, have in them all, many and various elements of imper- 
fection and disease ; is it, we ask, within the bounds of human 
possibility, for men to cast away these bodies of their super- 
sensuous life, and form for themselves others de nove, whether 
perfect or not? Is not the very fancy of such a thing, a per- 
fect absurdity? Were it not just as rational and easy for one 
to cast off a weak and sickly body, and take to himself a new 
one, free from these defects ?—or even to exchange one sound 
one for another? One must first forget his.mother tongue, 
roll all his knowledge into oblivion, renounce all law and order, 
and become dead to every sentiment and feeling, even of na- 
tural piety. But granting that one can thus disencumber his 
supersensuous life of the threefold body which so displeases 
him; where is he to find the material to construct another of ? 
Can he at all extricate himself out of that wreck of humanity 
which he has thus ferociously strewn around him? If he 
builds anew, must it not be out of this very ruin? If the 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual body wherein it was born, had 
in it elements of imperfection and disease, how can he expect 
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to create an immortal, pure, ever-blooming Cosmos, out of that 
utrifying Chaos of death, which he himself has made? If 
be is to construct a supersensuous body for his mind, free from 
error; for his moral being, free from corruption ; and for his 
spirit, free from the elements of death: if he is to embod 
his inner life in the Good, the Beautiful and the True, in their 
absolutely holy, immortal and ideal forms ; inevitably must he 
step out of the world altogether ; leave behind him all that is 
human ; (and then, pray tell, what would be left of him, un- 
less he should happen to be some god?) and emigrate, or 
transmigrate into some new world, where error, sin and death 
have never entered. The fact is, those who are so terribly 
displeased with the embodiment of their supersensuous life, 
and are bent on something else, first of all deny and renounce 
their intellectual, moral, and spiritual, (and oftentimes their 
natural) parents; godlessly profane their altars and temples, 
rodigally squander all their treasures of knowledge, and final- 
'y clear at a bound, all the bulwarks of their authority and 
protection. Renouncing thus their entire patrimony, they beg- 
gar their minds, join their wills to every harlot passion they 
meet, and consummate the wreck of their inner life, by a 
spiritual suicide, which at once and forever disencumbers—or 
rather disembodies them of all science, code and creed what- 
ever. The result is the bodiless infidel, the dodging rational- 
ist—the ghastly ghost of a demon spirit. Destitute alike of a 
* local habitation and a name,” no thought can fix it, no law 
direct it, no shrine of endearment become its hallowed home. 
When one has thus disembodied himself of all science, code 
and creed, or has never been embodied in them, then begins 
the reign of pure Idealism, which acknowledges no objective 
world, natural, human, or divine—nothing objective in knowl- 
edge, law, or life. Private judgment isall and in all. Hence 
our poem declares : 


«* And in thy heart shall be revealed 
Life’s true philosophy.” 


But this matter of private judgment, is s]] phantom. -Every 
one is born and brought up in some nation. His very con- 
sciousness is some phase of his native nationality. Whenever 
he utters a political judgment in the hearing of one who is at 
all acquainted with the “comparative anatomy” of nations, 
he will be localized at once, even though his speech should not 
“bewray him.” One may boast that his political opinions are 
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purely his own; yet does he belie himself the very moment 
he opens his mouth. He should indeed have his own indivi- 
dual opinions, just as much as he has his own physical body. 
He can no more live in the same mental body with another, 
than he can occupy in partnership with him the same natural 
body. The minds of men should be individualized in separate 
bodies of opinion, just as much as their natural life in natural 
bodies. If this is all that is meant by private judgment, well 
and o But it is not. Our natural bodies, though indi- 
vidual, still possess a generic type and character, derived to 
us from humanity in general through our immediate parents. 
Such also must inevitably be the case with our mental embo- 
diment. We derive our opinions, or at least the elements of 
them, from that general stock of knowledge—of thought, sen- 
timent and feeling, in the midst of which we are reared. Thus 
our mental body is first shaped and formed in our mother’s 
arms, in our homes, and then in the community around us, in 
the social, political, and religious spheres wherein we move, in 
the schools we attend and the studies we pursue. Every new 
teacher, book, study, or occupation—every new companion, 
scene and relation, contributes new material, or even a new 
objective element to our intellectual formation, to our mental 
habit and dress, and to that scope and horizon of thought, 
wherein, as rational creatures, we live, move, and have our 
being. We may indeed accept or reject any of the elements 
of knowledge, virtue and life which are presented to us, and 
thus individualize and embody our minds and spirits, in the 
type of any particular life, good, bad, or indifferent, which we 
may happen to fancy. Yet out of and beyond all forms of 
specific life, which have come down to us from former genera- 
tions, we cannot get. We may leap the enclosures of as many 
forms of consciousness as we please; we may, O. A. Brown- 
son like, pass through or peep into every region of science, 
every kingdom of law, and every creed and communion ; yet 
for all this can we never reach a position out of and beyond 
every sphere of traditionary life and history. This can be done 
only by leaping the bounds of time itself, expatriating our- 
selves from the whole world, and transmigrating out of hu- 
manity into some other form of being.—But even this other 
form of being would be a traditionary one; so that absolute 
independency and privacy of judgment would still be unat- 
tained. Private judgment is merely a claim of the individual 
to be free from the specific or even general type of being out 
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of which it has originated, and to which it owes, by the very 
constitution of its being, an everlasting allegiance. In this 
relation, piously acknowledged and honored, does the freedom, 
happiness, and very being of the individual hold. “The 
branch cannot bear fruit,” or even live, “except it abide in 
the vine.”” The claim of private judgment, is not that of pro- 
per individualization of mind, which is the very course and 
form of history, but of absolute independency of being, which 
is impossible. 

Yet often have we heard the subjects of Puritan or Presby- 
terian tradition, with all its fetters clanking about them at 
every movement of the mind, while occupying the bench as 
they supposed, in the court of private judgment, pronounce 
the most terrible sentences against the prisoner at their bar, 
the fancied culprit of tradition. Now, all the good and or- 
derly people of the land and world, scholars, christians and 
patriots, are educating their children in that particular tradi- 
tion, scientific, political and religious, wherein they themselves 
have their continual existence; and if at any time they con- 
demn tradition, it is only one form of the same thing, array- 
ing itself against another. When any one, in the fancied ex- 
ercise of private judgment, declaims against the right of the 
past to rule the present in any respect, he is for the time being 
merely the spokesman and voice of that particular craft of 
tradition, which with others is making its voyage down the 
stream of time. Far wiser and better would it be, were these 
various ships of tradition, these vessels of particular history, 
instead of perpetually firing into each other with the wrathful 
cannon of private judgment, to cast these guns overboard, and 
move forward together in the fraternal bonds of one united 
fleet. Inthe broad bonds of such authority alone, can men es- 
cape the narrowness of sectarian and party tradition, and find 
that ample freedom and security, for which, only in a suicidal 
way, they are now so earnestly contending. Private judgment 
is nothing more nor less than the selfish, cruel, angry arms of 
envy, malice, and all uncharitableness, often wielded with ter- 
rible effect by those who claim, as the scope of their lives, the 
whole broad ocean of history. Private judgment is the Ish- 
mael enemy of all order and love—it is the very cannon and 
sword, the bowie knife and revolver of the pirate and robber 
of rationalism. Trusting to this as his invincible weapons of 
attack and defence, the child violates the fifth command- 
ment in all the length and breadth of its vast significance. He 
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wanders from tradition to tradition, and leaps from craft to 
craft, till at last giddy, he misses his aim, and is mentally, 
morally and spiritually lost overboard, and perishes, long be- 
fore half his voyage to eternity is completed. Private judg- 
ment, if it have any meaning at all in the current literature of 
the day, isthe very soul and watchword of rationalism—of in- 
fidelity, under whatever name and cloak it may pass, in 
science, morals or religion. This impudent teacher, claiming 
to be the great prophet of the age, steps about among us in 
“calf” and “gilt; and with head erect, walks into our 
homes and churches, and offers its strange unhallowed fire on 
our public and private altars. No hearth so sacred, no shrine so 
awful, as to check for a moment, the lear of its lecherous eye, 
and the bony movement of its audacious hand. It bewitches 
the mind of the mother, the priestess and charmer of home, 
and bewilders the hoary head, that ministers in our holy reli- 
gion. The insidious poison works, till both priest and priestess 
rave with madness. Both forget all reverence alike for the 
human and the divine. Science with its light and joy, the code 
with its order and peace, and the creed with its faith and com- 
fort, are driven into exile. The child is the lord at home, 
and self is the idol at church. The rein is thrown upon the 
neck of the world, and the rider, private judgment, is giddily 
dashed along, whither whim, caprice, and passion may take 
him. Schools, capitols and churches, are demolished, and the 
Prophet, Prince and Priest are assassinated. All the struc- 
tures of antiquity are razed, and home, the hallowed, happy 
home, reared by the hand of God himself, is polluted to the 
ground. The fountains of the great social deep are broken 
up, and one deluge of anarchy “tumbles round the world.” 

But let us look into this matter a little more carefully. Our 
present text still is, 


** And in thy heart shall be revealed, 
Life’s true philosophy.” 


Now, every actual existence is the product and outbirth of two 
polar and creative factors. In every case there must be a 
generating object, and a conceiving subject. Every form of 
being has its parents. Father and mother are the elementary, 
the constitutional and historic factors in every kingdom, ma- 
terial, vegetable, animal and human. The objective element 
supplies the interval soul and life, and the subjective, the ex- 
ternal form and body. Light is the objective anima mundt, 
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or soul of the world, and mere matter is the subjective womb 
which has conceived, embodied and brought it forth—(The 
elementary or constituent factors of light, are the calorific, the 
colorific and the electric, magnetic or chemical rays, as de- 
monstrated through the spectrum. All of these, in a true and 
proper triunity, are embodied in matter, and may at any time 
be evoked out of it. On this point, however, we cannot now 
enlarge.)—The mere material world is the matrix of the vege- 
table kingdom ; and these two are the matrix of the animal 
kingdom ; and these three, or all nature as itself a triunity, is 
the matrix of the human; and the whole world itself, as thus 
concentrated in the human, is the matrix of the divine. Each 
of these eras of historic development, had to grow and ma- 
ture, and thus reach its “fulness of time,” before it became 
the bride of a higher objective life, and impregnated and vivi- 
fied therefrom, gave birth to a nobler form of being. But sub- 
ject and object not only flow together in the formation, or con- 
stitution of generic and individual being, but also ever after- 
wards continue this process of interflowing, interpenetrating, 
or of mutual permeation; until the existence of the genus or 
individual is filled up and perfected. The act in the outset is 
that of creation, and the after process gives us the true idea 
of history. 

Now, we know that the Kantian dictum of principle and 
condition, has become a favorite distinction in almost all mod- 
ern thinking. This, however much service it may have render- 
ed to philosopy and truth, we now firmly believe to be nothing 
more nor less than the disguised handmaid of rationalism. 
Under the guidance of this distinction, the principle which is 
first conditioned in matter, namely, the “soul of the world,” 
may easily be developed and conducted upwards, through a 
serious of conditions, as in the “* Vestiges of Creation,” until 
it eforesces inthe human. Or we may take the human as the 
principle and all else as the condition. The soul then is the 
principle and germ, out of whose native potences, conditioned 
by the natural and the divine, the future man is entirely de- 
veloped. This disallows the Incarnation, or the introduction 
into the human, by a true generative process, of an objective 
divine life, which originally and constitutionally it did not 
possess. Moreover, in the matter of knowledge, the mind is 
maintained to have native in it, the ideal and perfect germs of 
all actual truth. These latent potences, without a vivifying 
object, are revealed by certain conditions. This ultimately 
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nullifies the objective world, natural, human and divine, evolves 
everything—constructs even the universe out of the “ subjec- 
tive reason,”’ and thus leaves nothing that is real and lasting, 
save the pure ideal. All else is its transient shadow. But we 
have neither space nor time to follow this further just now. 

This subjective idealism is the sum and substance of our 
present text, “And in thy ‘eart shall be revealed, life’s true 
philosophy.” This is to be done without the presence of any 
vbject whatever ; no external condition, even, is needed, in the 
case. The sweet mystery of life is to be closely caged within 
the heart. It is to perch itself there as a bird full-formed and 
fledged, dropped directly from heaven into the world, without 
the intervention of any previous race of birds. It is there, out 
of the subjective resources of its own being, to develop, perfect 
and enjoy its darling self. The complacency of “ pure inno- 
cence,” is to be its heaven. Now, all this is absolute fancy. 
People may call it poetry if they choose, but we call it unmit- 
tigated lie. Sad is the scene here presented. Thus have we 
seen the female Canary, caged and shut in from her objective 
world. Sorrowful, in the glad spring time, she built no nest ; 
but dropped her unvivified eggs in her cage, and eyed them 
with a breaking heart ; for when they should have opened and 
filled her cage with joyous fledglings, they exploded and filled 
it withastench. If this be “life’s true philosophy,” better had 
it been for us all, had we never been born. The fact is, the 
subjective potences of our being, cloistered from the objective 
world, natural, human, or divine, will result in subjective, un- 
vivified fancies, which, instead of producing the tuneful joys of 
actual life, will rot away into inevitable ruin. The subjective 
potences of our being, are merely the womb and mother, which 
have it in their power to conceive, embody and bring forth the 
light of truth, the beauty of holiness, and the bliss of life and 
immortality. But this they can never do, till bound in the 
bonds of holy wedlock, to their respective forms of creative, 
vivifying, objective life. The unity of subject and object alone, 
can give us in actual existence, the blessed forms of the good, 
the beautiful and the true. 

The spiritual element in the human, is the true and proper 
bride of the divine. Our world, in none of its inferior eras, 
mineral, vegetable, or animal, could conceive, apprehend, utter 
and reveal it. This could be done by the human alone. The 
human, therefore, from its very infancy, was espoused to the 
divine, and when of age, its nuptials were actualized in the in- 
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carnation, and celebrated on the plains of Bethlehem, in that 
song of the angels, ‘ Peace on earth, good will to men.” But 
between the espousals and nuptials, the human played the har- 
lot, in countless forms of idolatry. It would not abide by the 
marriage contract, entered into on the part of God as its father, 
and of nature as its mother, wherein it was stipulated that it 
should grow up under their fostering care, and at the proper 
time become the chaste bride of the blessed Spirit. God and 
nature, in the very generation and conception of the human, 
had poured together and formed the constitutional and triunal 
elements of the very being of their offspring. These were, 
first, “ the Life,” as its objective, vivifying factor, which was 
to reveal itself in creed, reverence and worship ; secondly, 
“the Way,” as its subjective, embodying factor, which was to 
form and express itself, its being and action, in conscientious or- 
der, code and law; and thirdly, these were to find their per- 
fection, their proper effulgence and glory, in wisdom and true 
knowledge, in science and philosophy, in the dazzling splen- 
dors and ineffable bliss of assured and conscious “ truth.” But 
by no such previous creed, code and science, though inherited 
as the constituent and germinal elements of its being, was the 
human willing to be bound. Consequently it broke away from 
all faith in its Father, and from all obedience to the law of its 
mother, took the management of its existence into its own 
hands, plunged away into disbelief—into ignorance, crime and 
death—into dismal darkness, 


And in its heart was sad revealed 
Life’s deepest misery. 


It gazed into the stagnant pool of private judgment, “ leaped 
at stars, and fastened in the mire.” 

The only remedy in this misery—the only remedy for im- 
perfection and error in the science, code and creed, wherein 
humanity in its historic progress embodies its inner, supersen- 
suous life, is to look to the absolute physician of our nature, 
whose sovereign cure and vital elixir, is, to generate within it 
the principle of a new objective life, which, in its growth and 
development, will swallow up all previous death, crime and ig- 
norance, and restore, in more than pristine vigor, the bliss of 
life, the beauty of holiness, and the radiant glory of truth. 

This process of the Christian salvation, is by no means an 
anomaly. The divine is the generating object, the human is 
the conceiving subject, and the outbirth is the actual christian. 
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But we have said that man, in the constitution of his being, in 
his original and elementary factor, has God for his father, and 
nature for his mother. But this unity of the natural and the 
divine in the constitution of the human, yields merely the sub- 
jective side of a new and higher order of created being. In 
this form, man’s existence is incomplete. His state is that of 
the undeveloped and unconscious subject. At once, however, 
subject and object, the universe within and the universe with- 
out, the Microcosm and the Megacosm, are espoused to each 
other, and the unity of external body and form and of internal 
substance and life, the unity of heart and mind, of thought 
and affection, is begun in the very infancy of being. Man and 
the universe are children together, they grow up together, and 
in their communion, their very being ) hae together, into the 
continuous fact of history. Hope unrolls the scroll of the fu- 
ture, memory rolls and treasures up the past, while thought 
and affection with united voices and enraptured heart, chant 
the line of the living present. Thus the physical, intellectual 
and spiritual nature of man, verges towards puberty, and ac- 
complishes its fulness of time. When these successive eras are 
fulfilled, man comes to know nature, God and self objective- 
ly. This knowledge, however, is secured by the subject, 
only by becoming married, (in the only true and proper sense of 
that term,) successively to these three forms of the objective 
universe. When the human is thus lawfully and truly wedded ; 
first, nature, both in the unity and in the multiplicity of its 
forms, generates itself in the conceiving subject, and the out- 
birth in the case, is natural consciousness or a knowledge of 
nature in its individual and generic forms. Thus the human 
in its elementary constitution, receives the subjective factor of 
nature ; and in its history, the objective one; so that in this 
unity of subject and object, which mutually condition each oth- 
er, the natural man is completed in the actual fact and birth of 
world-consciousness. But before se/f-consciousness can have 
place, the human must become an object toitself. To this end, 
(corresponding to a like fact in the material, vegetable and an- 
imal kingdoms,) the human polarizes itself naturally and so- 
cially into the two sexes; spiritually and morally into Church 
and State ; and for the purposes of intelligence and education, 
into reason and understanding, imagination and fancy. When 
the human is married to the first form of its objective self, we 
have home, with all its relations, yielding us innumerable joys ; 
when wedded as Church and State,—(polar institutions which 
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are constitutional in humanity, and have therefore as truly as 
husband and wife, been “ joimed together” by God himself, 
and by man may never be “ put asunder,” without the most 
ruinous consequences, some of which, in our own country, are 
already showing themselves in truly alarming forms—polar in- 
stitutions, whose historic relation thus far, has been an unhap- 
py one, either the State acting the Xantippe, or the Church 
the Hildebrand, and have therefore yet to learn how to cherish 
each other in mutual affection,)—when wedded as Church and 
State, we say, each, dutifully and unmolestedly discharging 
the duties of its own sphere, the legitimate outbirth is the 
school ; and this, receiving its body and support from the State 
as its mother, and its life and spirit from the Church as its 
father, both develops all the scientific interests of its sphere, 
and educates us for all the natural, intellectual and spiritual 
destinies of our being. When the polar factors of intelligence 
are joined in true wedlock, reason and understanding give us 
science and philosophy ; and imagination and fancy rear for us 
the lovely progeny of the arts. This analysis and synthesis, 
or polarization and reunion of the elemental factors of the hu- 
man, might be made commensurate with all the interests and 
phenomena in its broad constitution and almost boundless 
history. 

But the highest and happiest wedding day for the human, 
is its nuptials with the blessed Spirit. In its original consti- 
tution it inherited the subjective factor of the divine ; and now 
in this higher transaction it receives the objective element of 
the same; thus is it emphatically “‘ made a partaker of the di- 
vine nature.” Here man attains a spiritual consciousness ; 
and as natural and self-consciousness have their historic era, 
so also has this ; and the historic process in this case, is called 
sanctification. 

We therefore thus see, that the process of the Christian sal- 
vation, is no anomaly—no contrivance for a special emergen- 
cy; but constitutes in reality the most critical and eventful 
period of man’s history; a period contemplated from the be- 
ginning, and begun and carried forward under the guidance of 
the very same law of life, which begins and consummates the 
other two periods of his natural and intellectual development. 
But these three departments of human history, do not occur in 
succession, nor yet simply run parallel with each other; but 
from the beginning have their being vitally in each other, and 
in their process and progress, permeate each other throughout. 
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That, however, which is natural, is matured and married first ; 
then that which is spiritual ; and finally the intellectual. The 
first of these reached its constitutional completion in Eden ; 
the second, in the incarnation ; and that of the third, we ap- 
prehend, is yet to come. When or how it will take place, we 
know not; but may, without irreverence, fancy the millenium 
to be the time, and the manner to be included im the personal 
reign of the Logos or Word, in whom alone “are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” Then, when the two 
— of nature and of grace have sufficiently perfected their 

istory, may we hope that human thought also, will be mature, 
and the subjective mind will become wedded to the objective 
truth. They are indeed already, and have long since been, 
betrothed to each other; but then will they celebrate their 
nuptials; and the bride, fully redeemed from death and hell, 
purged of all sin and sorrow, and recovered from all error and 
** darkness,” will truly become “ Uight in the Lord ;”’ and her 
person be irradiated with the same splendor and glory, that 
beamed from the personal Logos on the mount of transfigu- 
ration. 

Now, in all this scheme, we have no one of the three funda- 
mental philosophies, separately considered, Empiricism, Ideal- 
ism, and Mysticism, which make up the spectrum of the world’s 
thinking ; nor yet any one or number of the countless shades 
of speculation which glimmer out between them. It is, as we 
humbly believe, the pure and undivided light itself. Ewpiri- 
cism and Mysticism, both alike, only in opposite extremes, 
disallow in man everything like a subjective and conceptive 
factor. The first allows man to be just what the objective, 
embodied in the natural universe, is pleased to make him, by 
daguereotyping itself upon his blank being, through the lense 
and medium of sense. The second looks on man as the same 
absolute passivity, set for a daguereotype of the divine through 
the eye and glass of faith. This seems to have reached its 
climax practically, in the doctrine of absolute decrees. Em- 
piricism and Mysticism thus give two forms of fatalism, natur- 
al and spiritual. On the contrary, Idealism virtually nullifies 
the objective universe, and develops all things out of the sub- 
jective and original potences of the human. Man is thus at 
once the only God and the only nature that can be found. 


Kant, with his distinction of principle and condition, forked his 
philosophy into an irreconcilable dualism. He could in his 
own way make out a development of the original constitution 
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of the human, the principle ever devouring its conditions and 
leaving itself self-supported, solitary and alone; but when he 
came to Christianity, being alike unable and unwilling to dis- 
allow its historic character, he had to resort, for its defence, 
to an altogether different mode of tactics, in his notions of 
practical life. He could find no philosophy of Christianity, 
which should be identical in its principle with philosophy in its 
universal and absolute sense. In the scheme here presented, 
however, this end is gained. One thread leads us through the 
entire maze of the universe ; one compass enables us to navi- 
gate every sea, and to traverse every continent of human in- 
terest; our polar factors ever keep us steady in our course. 
The most intense and sleepless watchfulness, is indeed deman- 
ded, alike in order to make rigid observations, and to hold a 
steady helm. If at any time we swerve from the direct line 
of fact and truth, the fault is ours, and not that of our com- 
ass. 

. We may also observe that we here have no opposition of 
purely positive and negative factors ; of existence and non-ex- 
istence ; of a Yesand a No, posted diametrically against each 
other, and apparently bent on each other’s annihilation—but 
in the collision and conflict of actual life, astoundingly carried 
from their respective positions, and reconciled in a third posi- 
tion of oneness and peace. But we have being ever polarizing 
itself constitutionally into subject and object, (which are mu- 
tually conditional, and complemental to each other,) and these 
again reunited in the glorious outbirth and child of actual his- 
tory. Here then, we have the longings of the heart, the fan- 
cies of the mind, and the visions of the spirit, all vivified and 
blessed, all quickened into life, all actualized and experienced, 
in the happy history of our transient days: and all this, simply 
by haying these subjective potences of our being, allimpregnated 
and filled by the generating and creative energies and ever- 
abiding presence of their respective objects. Here then we 
have, living and substantial, and in legitimate form, all the 
/ smiling, happy, countless progeny of the good, the beautiful 
and the true. All that is virtuous in action, glorious in 
; thought, and blissful in existence, is ours. Here in this uni- 
[ versal order of science, code and creed; in this faithful wed- 
lock of loving subject and life-giving object ; and in the long, 
long history of their happy offspring, alone is found “life's 

true philosophy.” ‘Seal the volume ” of authority ; “ close 
the fountain” of objective life ; wholly exclude the outward 
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universe, natural, human and divine ; cloister the subject with- 
in her own heart; veil her eye in inward thought; and her 
being indeed may bud and bloom, but only to wither away into 
the joyless old maid, and the sad wrinkles of morbid sentimen- 
tality—or perchance she may run the reckless career of the 
harlot of private judgment, in utter scorn of wedded life, of a 
husband and a happy home. From either—from both of these 
catastrophes, “ mt Lord, deliver us.” 

But it is time to proceed with our poem. Having “ reveal- 
ed life’s true philosophy in the heart’’ of its subject, without 
the presence of any vivifying object, human or divine, it thus 
flatteringly continues its address : 


** Thus should it be; for thou art one 
Round whom the enlightening ray 

Of nature’s outward, glorious sun, 
Will freely sport and play. 


‘«« And the unchartered breeze, that sweeps 
Thy native valley fair, . 

Will dry the tears thy young eye weeps, 
And wave thy flowing hair, 


« Then be a child of nature’s school, 
Her silent teachings trace; 

And she shall fit thee for the rule 
Of holy, heavenly grace. 


«* For they are still the truly wise, 
Who earliest learn to look 

On earth’s best charms, on sun and skies, 
As wisdom’s open book. 


“There may thy dawning reason read 
Instruction line by line ; 

And guileless thought, and virtuous deed, 
In life’s first bloom be thine. 


“ Thus taught, nor art, nor base deceit 
Shall mar thy opening youth ; 

Thy heart with healthful hopes shall beat, 
Thy tongue be tuned io truth. 


««And when through childhood’s paths of flowers, 
Thy infant steps have trod, 

Thy soul shal] be, in after huurs, 
Prepared to leaan of God, 
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“ His Spirit, placed within thy heart, 
Shall fill it from above ; 
With grace to act a Christian’s part, 
And keep it pure by love. 


“ And thou shalt find in every stage 
Of ripening soul and sense, 

That virtue’s guard, in youth, in age, 
Is holy innocence !” 


Such “ innocence,”’ is tr-no-sense “ holy ;” for innocence is a 
mere negative quality, not harmful, doing no injury; but holiness 
is positive goodness, wherein slumbers no latent germ of sin ; 
in it the elements—the life and soul of absolute righteousness, 
alone are found. Not that subjective, inactive, “ innocence,” 
therefore, but this objective, active holiness, in the form of 
“ grace,” is our “ guard in every stage of ripening soul and 
sense.” But let us take our poem forwards. The first stanza 
just quoted, seems to make the “ enlightening ray” of the nat- 
ural sun, instead of Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, to be the 
objective Word, wherein are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge. The mind of the child, withdrawn from all 
instruction, human and divine, is to be “ enlightened,”’ vivified 
and kindled by a “ray” from the natural sun. Thesun then, 
is to perform the office of prophet in our world, of teacher in 
all departments of knowledge ; under his “ enlightening ray,” 
all the potences of the mind are to be developed. Our chil- 
dren are to scorn their homes and play truant from the schools 
we have provided for them, and all betake themselves to the 
universally ‘ free school ”’ of the natural sun, and when suffi- 
ciently educated here, are to be graduated into the high school 
taught by God himself, as intimated in a subsequent stanza. 

But the next stanza finds in the “breeze that sweeps its na- 
tive valley,”’ that spirit and comforter, which is to soothe and 
sustain the child, when overtaken by sorrow and affliction. A 
human spirit, taught to repose for consolation, on the passing 
wind! All its supersensuous miseries, which the “ code and 
creed’ of a mother’s fond affection are forbidden to approach, 
are to be dried up and blown away by a breath of air! All 
its griefs, so sacred as to be polluted by the warm sympathy 
of a mother’s heaving bosom, and the anxious gaze of a fath- 
er’s tender love, must find relief in the spirit of its “ native 
valley fair!’ A child thus exhorted to forsake the code and 
creed of home, the love of its mother, and the faith of its fath- 
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er, and to roam unguided with the companion breezes of the 
field! There lurk, alas! the wolf's jaws, and the viper’s fang! 

But the delirium of the poem plunges on. It urges the 
child away from all catechetical and scripture teachings at 
home and in the Church ; from all instructions in the school ; 
and even from all books whatever, and bids it become a pupil 
in the mute school of nature alone. The natural heavens and 
earth are “‘wisdom’s open book.” Here, unaided and “ without 
a teacher,” its self-evolving, “dawning reason is to read in- 
struction line by line.” Here, away from God and man, its 
life is to bloom in “ guileless thought and virtuous deed ; it is 
never to tell or act a lie, and its heart is to beat with health- 
ful hopes.’” Never before did we learn that natural knowledge 
was included in the category of wisdom. We have heard of 
wise men, of the wisdom of God; but never before did we hear 
that this treasure was monopolized by nature alone ; and that 
solely by her “silent teachings,’ with “earth, sun and skies 
as her open books,” we are to learn to be “truly wise.” More- 
over, we always supposed that the “ guileless thought,” the 
“virtuous deed,” the “healthful hope,” and the “ truthful 
word,”’ were things to be found and practiced only in our actu- 
al life and dealings with God and each other. Never before 
did we know that guilelessness, virtue, hope and truth, predi- 
cates of nothing below the human, were to be derived from na- 
ture and practiced in her sphere. What is simply natural, can 
never become the moral, the rational, and the spiritual ; and to 
think of acquiring these in the school of nature, so as to make 
them available in our after days and intercourse in human so- 
ciety, is parallelled only by that ears! which refuses to 
breast the feeblest wave of actual life—*“ till it has first learned 
to swim.” 

Our poet would have this child to be the pupil of nature 
only, without any human code or creed; and yet does himself 
disregard this order, by furnishing it, at the very door of life, 
with an outfit of his own code and creed, mr that man 
cannot educate the child for human life, nor God hardly for 


divine life. All this must be acquired in the previous school 
of nature. When all has been developed out of its own “ pure 
innocence,” then is it “ prepared to learn of God” direct. No 
Church, with its means of grace, no human intervention in any 
shape, is needed. The Spirit of God comes straight down 
from above, and “fills its heart with grace to act a Christian’s 
part, and keep it pure by a But this is not the Christian 
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salvation; no, no; the Spirit is merely “placed within the 
heart,” and lodged there for a season; it works no change 
there ; it does not vivify it with an objective divine life, a new 
and glorious element, whose law is in itself, and is the very 
essence of freedom; no, none of this; but it seems merely to 
guide it, as the rider does the horse, in the way of purity and 
love, while still the impelling principle throughout, is native, 
self-moving, “ holy innocence.” 

But even granting that the author has in view the Christian 
salvation in some sense; still, this is not a salvation for the 
child, the infant. It does not become available till the youth 
has graduated from the school of nature. Should death step 
in at any point between birth and the egress from “ childhood’s 
paths of flowers,” we are not informed what would be the fate 
of the subject; but are left to infer, that on the ground of its 
**pure innocence,”’ the soul of the infant would be admitted 
into the abodes of the blessed—that is, if there be any such 
thing as an hereafter; for nothing that is expressed in the 
poem presupposes or requires any immortality at all. But for 
one, we can find no such thing as Christianity in this poem. 
There are in it indeed a few words from the Christian glossary, 
but only as these may be “jewels in a swine’ssnout.”’ Nature, 
by her “silent teachings,” is to ‘fit the child for the rule of 
holy, heavenly grace ;’’ then is it “ prepared to learn of God ;” 
his “ Spirit fills its heart with grace to act a Christian’s part, 
and keep it pure by love ;” but after all this is done, the child 
is still to look within, and, among the original potences of its 
being, “find that virtue’s guard, in youth, in age, is holy inno- 
cence.” Thus, no Jesus, no Savior is needed, and consequent- 
ly none is even alluded to. Even the “teachings” of nature, 
have no objective value ; impart no new clement to the being of 
the child; but are mere conditions for the development of 
original powers and possibilities. Grace, also, is included in 
the same category, and is a mere condition—not itself that 
new and vital element which is our only sufficient guard and 
guide from the cradle to the grave. But even man is not to 
train up and educate his own offspring; the State, the School, 
and the Church, are to have nothing to do with them; but as 
coon as they are born, they are to run way into the school 
of nature; she by her “silent teachings,”’ (we presume then, 
that nature keeps a “ quiet school,”’) is to “fit them for the 
rule of holy, heavenly grace,” and then to pass them to the 
higher department, where they are to “learn of God ” himself. 
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For this attendance in the presence of God, they have, of 
course, been “ prepared” by nature. Thereis no need of any 
reverence or fear in their case; but on the ground of their 
own “holy inuocence,” are entitled to rush boldly in, “‘ where 
angels bashful look.” There is no need of any “ Mediator,” 
any Moses or Christ, to stand between them and Sinai on the 
one side, and the Cross on the other. No, they are their own 
Moses, and their own Christ, ‘‘ prepared by the silent teach- 
ings” of nature, for the immediate presence, teaching, and 
communion of God. Thus are they able “to act the Christian’s 
part,”"—not because they have been “ baptized into Christ,”— 
QO, no; not that atall. They are to be called “ Christian,” 
but not from Christ, as “‘ Jesus,” or Anointed Saviour, Proph- 
et, Priest, and King ; not this ; for they need no salvation, but 
are good of themselves, through their own inherent “ holy in- 
nocence. 

But though the author addresses the infant in such glowing 
eloquence, yet has he himself not one particle of faith in a 
single word he has uttered. He modestly says it is all good 
for nothing—and yet has a complacent thought that it may be 
something, notwithstanding. Hear him: 


«Farewell! I dare not hope that prayer 
Of mine can prove of worth ; 

Yet this may not disperse in air, 
Since thou hast given it birth.” 


Verily, this is most charming modesty! His prayer is of 
no worth—or at least he ‘dare not hope’’ it is; and yet his 
verses, Wherein that prayer is expressed, “ may not disperse 
in air,” but become of vast account, both to the child and to 
its parents, thus : 

«Oh, for thy sake! and theirs no less, 
Who on thy being build! 

May the warm hopes these lines express, 
In mercy be fulfilled.” 


Here, again, in his very last words, the author betrays no 


— of Christianity. He does not “ ask and offer all in 
the name of Jesus,”’ in whose name alone we are encouraged 


to pray, (and perhaps for this very reason, the author is sadly 

conscious of the worthlessness of his prayer,) but it is all and 

solely for the sake of the child itself andits parents. All that 

we do, as the subjects of his salvation, should be for the sake 

= Christ ; while all that he does, is of mere grace, and for our 
€8. 
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This little poem may itself be of little note ; but all the poems 
which are tréasured with it into “Affection’s Gift,” seem to be 
of the satne general Rationalistic type and tendency. And 
not only so, but nearly all the literature which flows from the 

hing fountain of the press, and is bottled “for the million,” 
at this fashionable mental watering place, is strongly impreg- 
nated with the same insidious poison. An analysis of one lit- 
tle bottle should suffice. 

We will now redeem our pledge, and ask the reader first to 
read over the above poem connectedly, and then peruse the 
version, how much soever blemished it may be, wherewith we 
now close this article. 


VERSES TO AN INFANT. 


Be all this blessing thine, dear one : 
The Father’s tender Love, 

The grace of Christ his only Son, 
And Comfort of the Dove. 


Baptized in this, not vain the prayer 
For heavenly bliss for thee ; 

Though sin and sorrow thou must share, 
Yet Christ thy hope shall be. 


The graceless sinner’s doom thou'lt miss : 
For in the Church thou’lt grow, 

A pleasant plant with Christian fruit, 
Unstung by mortal woe. 


May that sweet innocence, which now 
Lights up thine infant eye, 

Be changed t’ a halo round thy brow, 
Of holy living, ere thou die. 


Born not alone of flesh and blood, 
But of the Spirit, too, 

With Living Manna for thy food, 
The truth alone thou’lt do. 


In all the Church’s codes and creeds, 
Breathed by her saintly band, 

Is what, who’er believes and feads, 

They are the waters deep and clear, 

From God’s own Word that flow ; 
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Here freely drink, for strength and cheer, 
And in true knowledge grow. 


For God’s thy Father, and the Church 
Thy nursing Mother true; 

Their words in honor deeply search, 
And learn their will to do. 


Then, while glad Nature’s glorious sun, 
Pours forth its living ray, 

°T will light a temple, reared and done, 
Where God will hear thee pray. 


The breeze, thy guardian angel’s breath, 
Will waft thy sighs on high ; 

Will bear thy tears to Him who eaith, 
I'll hear my children’s cry. 


Thus here in Nature’s infant school, 
The elements of Grace, 

Interpreted by Christian rule, 
Thou’lt early learn to trace. 


For they are still the truly wise, 
Who earliest learn to see 

Their Father’s love in earth and skies, 
In bird, and brook, and tree. 


Herein the dawning reason reads 
God’s mercy to mankind, 

And learns to imitate his deeds, 
With gentle hand and mind. 


Thus, when through childhood’s flowery path, 
Thy bounding steps have fled, 

Thou wilt not fear thy Father’s wrath, 
Though flowers are round thee dead. 


His Spirit and the Church will then, 
Conduct thee higher still, 

To schools, where meek and earnest men 
Suffer and do his will. 


And here thou’lt find, in this dread stage 
Of Truth and Error’s strife, 

That Grace alone can keep thine age, 
To everlasting life. 
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When here thy task thou ’st fully learned, 
And said it, too, in word and deed, 
Thy fair diploma, faithful earned, 
The Judge aloud will read. 


“‘ Here to thy life we set our seal, 
The Father, Spirit, Son ; 

Enter forever to our weal ; 
Thou servant, child, well done!” 


Farewell !—And sure shall be this prayer, 
Of patriarchal worth ; 
*Tis no mere breath of empty air, 
This blessing on thy birth. ° 


In Jesus’ Name, for thee, for those, 
Who on thy being build, 
These hopes shall rest in sure repose, 
That all will be fulfilled. 
A. J. M. H. 
Lafayette, Ind. 





Arr. VII.—REFLECTIONS ON THE HISTORY OF CIVIL LIBERTY. 


ALL human institutions and establishments, however compli- 
cated may be their structure; all forms and externilizations of 
thought, eos diversified may be their character, resolve 
themselves finally into a few simple elementary principles. 

The elements of human greatness and perfection are neither 
many nor obscure. 

Humanity even in the lowest stages of civilization, or the 
last extremes of degraded barbarism, carries within itself, in 
an inactive undeveloped form, the germs of those splendid en- 
deavors, and those dazzling results, which like polished jew- 
els, sparkle on the bosom of the most refined and enlightened 
civilization. 

The elements of man’s improvement and greatness lie not 
around him. Men become great and enlightened not by put- 
ting energies, elements, or ideas into the soul. These are all 
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there already, and the univeral and eternal laws of progress 
and development unfold them slowly it may be, but surely and 
majestically. 

Whatever then of rare or wonderful in moral or political 
science there be, whatever of beautiful or useful in art exists, 
has struggled up from rudeness to perfection, has its history 
which may be written and read. 

We propose, therefore, in a very general way, to trace the 
progress and development of that thought or idea, which gives 
character to and presides with so much efficiency over, the 
complex and diversified interests of our own country, and has 
lately displayed its forces under so many astounding and ap- 
parently discordant aspects in Europe. 

We propose to point to the origin and follow up the various 
fortunes of this idea from its rude and earliest manifestations 
in Europe. When unconscious of its own meaning or exist- 
ence, it is found battling with its own errors and excesses or 
encountering the less formidable, but still powerful displays of 
the spirit of despotism, on through some of the vicissitudes of 
its history, as purified by the ordeal of a constant and bitter 
warfare, it rises clearer and brighter over the face of civiliza- 
tion, until, in our own day, unobscured by the clouds of des- 
potism and unmoved by the storms of passion, it gathers a rich 
aureola of light around the youthful brow of our own country, 
and bends like the bow of promise over the dark turbulence 
of European life. 

For civil liberty, like every other system, has its history, or 
rather the thought or sentiment that vitalizes that system, has 
its history—has moved on through ages of mutation and revo- 
lution ever developing some phase or form of its meaning, never 
losing its distinguishing character. 

The sentiment of personal freedom,—the beating heart of 
civil liberty—is an universal and primary principle of man’s 
nature. 

In all stages of civilization, in every form and description 
of political society, that sentiment has ever been present, dis- 
playing its forces in some form. Ever urging men forward to 
exertions of personal energy, high resolves, and brilliant exe- 
cution, which the language of no other sentiment has the power 
to evoke. 

Rejecting the claims, and scorning the control of all out- 
ward or external appliances, it points the man to that which 
is within him, and there amid the treasures of his own capa- 
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bilities, discloses the intelligence that is to direct him, and 
the energy that is to sustain him, amid the perils and toils of 
life. 

Recoiling from the support and touch of all external rule 
and authority, in its lone desertion it calls up to its support, 
the mental energies that lie inactive there, and braces resolu- 
tion with that unfaltering self-reliance, and those unflinching 
ardors which are the proud and lofty harbingers of all that is 
great and successful in action. 

It nerves the mind with that iron energy that breaks through 
the meshes of external, objective authority, and is ever warring 
with the tyranny of circumstance and accident. 

But profound and universal sentiment as it is, it has ever 
been met and modified by an opposing principle, that reposes 
in objective, outward power, that guidance and control which 
is early felt to be a want, a necessity of our nature. 

There is a weakness, perhaps an amiable weakness in human- 
ity, that is ever distrusting the untried powers and capabilities 
within, and seeks around, and without, for some powers on 
which to repose those interests, and that destiny, which the re- 
lations of life suggest. The one seeks within for the rules of 
conduct, and the principles of action, the other looks without 
and around for the land-marks of action; the one stands shiv- 
ering on the banks of life appalled with the fury of the ele- 
ments, which bid the other emulate the strength and power of 
the strife that rages before it. . 

The one is an exclusive reliance on private will and judg- 
ment, the other an unfaltering faith in the sufficiency of estab- 
lished objective authority. 

The one is the mother of anarchy, the other the forge of 
despotic manacles. 

The one is, under proper restrictions, the principle of free- 
dom, the other is ever the principle of despotism. 

Between these two opposing and antagonistic principles, 
there has ever been a stern and steady struggle, and ever will 
be, until in the convulsions of history is solved the problem of 
reconciling the claims of objective authority, and the demands 
of subjective law,—of harmonizing the claims of government 
or society, and the rights of the individual. 

A casual glance at history will reveal how these two antag- 
onistic principles have ever been actively at work—closely 
joined in conflict in every form of government, and in every 
condition of society There may indeed be found here and 
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there a people who have reposed their individual and national 
destinies and interests, exclusively on the arm of despotic power 
without one struggle ; others in which the transition from un- 
restricted despotism, to the milder forms of monarchy, or vice 
versa, has been so gradual as to leave scarcely a trace of the 
struggle. 

But the history of the world is full of the encounter. Some 
of its most sanguinary pages are crimsoned with the blood of 
this very conflict. 

Every page discloses alike the struggle, and the approach to 
a harmony between these conflicting tendencies. 

It may be but a mere fancy, it may be extracting a strange 
meaning from, and applying a singular and visionary test to 
historic data, but there does seem to be something in that ear- 
ly and familiar conflict, when two continents seemed to strug- 
gle for the mastery, when Persian and Grecian banners con- 
fronted each other at Marathon, that bears a resemblance to 
an issue between these two primary principles. Persia, the 
representative of despotism; Greece, the embodiment of all 
men then knew of self-government. 

Persian soldiers fighting and dying at the bid of their mon- 
arch. Grecian citizens periling life for their laws, their separ- 
ate individual liberties. 

So too, when subsequently Macedon grew pale before the 
proud attitude of Athens, when Demosthenes, the embodi- 
ment of Athenian genius and spirit, speaking out of him- 
self the high thoughts and sentiments of his countrymen, 
poured the ardors of a dauntless democratic soul, over the 
outrages of right, and the violations of law, and awoke the 
slumbering energies of personal freedom by describing the 
gloomy terrors of despotism, here too rises in nobler view, and 
in truer form the antagonism which has just been hinted at. 
There, in Greece, was the first nationalized expression of in- 
dividual freedom,—the first general form of personal indepen- 
dence—the first externalization of inward law, the first at- 
tempt of a people to harmonize the principles of private rea- 
son with the claims of authority ; and the history of that sin- 
gle trial, that first attempt, crowned as it is with at once the 
most beautiful displays and enduring examples of mental de- 
velopment, is but an epitome of the grand result that attends 
the history of the idea through all its subsequent trials and 
struggles. 

To linger amid these monuments of intellect, at whose base 
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genius has ever thrown the offerings of its deference, and 
whose summits still catch the sunlight of the world’s wonder 
and admiration whilst the darkness of the tomb shrouds the 
nationality they ennobled ; to pause amid these, and trace the 
connection between each bold conception, each brilliant execu- 
tion and each wonderful exertion, and the unrestricted freedom 
under whose auspices they sprang into being, would be to re- 
veal the philosophy of a fact, which is apparent the moment 
we have a clear conception of the nature of civil liberty; and 
would be wholly foreign to the purpose in view. 

Freedom, triumphant in Greece against foreign opposition, 
was doomed to a more melancholy fate, and finally perished in 
the conflict with that opposition which we have before sug- 
gested, and which, as we shall see, has ever been its most fatal 
enemy. 

For though the individual participated largely and directly 
in enactirg and giving color to laws that were to govern him 
in his individual action, and in his social relations, the sugges- 
tions of personal liberty were soon lost amid the fulsome flat- 
teries and dangerous attributes bestowed upon the State; and 
the feeble exertions of the lone man to enforce his rights, were 
swept away by the powerful arm of majorities, as it asserted 
its plausible but fatal claims to absolute supremacy. Society, 
under the miserable pretence of protection to herself, pre- 
sented the poisoned chalice to the lips of one, whose thoughts 
still rest like a beautiful diadem on Grecian history, and 
whose memory immortalizes the very hand that would have 
blotted it out forever. 

The spirit of despotism had prevailed. The equality of 
rights was unknown; the man was lost ; his individuality swal- 
lowed up in the state, civil liberty had fallen, and the little 
of personal freedom that still survived, soon shrank, and cow- 
ered before the victorious sword of the Roman soldier. 

The stern features that looked from the eternal city, were 
graven on the world, and before that haughty glance, the spirit 
of personal independence shrank as from the touch of death. 
There was no civil liberty under the Roman Empire. Laws 
indeed there were, written law, but the gleam of personal in- 
dependence that flashed out as that powerful political system 
was gathering up, and concentrating the elements of its life, 
was soon quenched ; its very remembrance was swept away by 
the surgings of those waves that soon began to sweep in from 
all sides crested with the glories of the republic. 
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There was indeed law to protect life and property, but that 
sleepless vigilance which is the soul of liberty, was early de- 
throned by the power and magnificence of the State, and per- 
sonal independence lay pale and lifeless in the path of con- 
tending factions. 

To be dazzled by the glitter of a diadem, to be allured by 
the pomp and show of Empire, or seduced by the attractions 
of power is a weakness to which patriotic integrity has some- 
times yielded, but never without merited shame and dishonor. 
These first seduced the early Roman from his stern democratic 
virtues. 

In nothing was the error of the Roman citizen more fatal to 
the growth of civil liberty, than when throwing aside his indi- 
viduality, he rushed to the embrace of that stupendous central- 
ization which filled the world with terror and wonder, it is true, 
but which absorbed every vestige of personal freedom, and 
which would lay a hand of violence on all that stood in its 
path. His rights as a man were gone—the state was every 
thing, the man nothing, and it mattered not that “he was a 
Roman citizen.”’ 

True the ancient forms of liberty were still preserved, and 
in the miserable mockery of what was once the high privilege 
of a freeman, he strutted in fancied secrecy and indepen- 
dence. Yet in nothing did that independence receive a more 
effectual death blow, and in nothing is his degradation more 
deplorable, than when he is seen closing his eye to that high 
region of moral truth, and those classic beauties which his own 
genius disclosed before him, and prostituting the stern and vig- 
orous energies of his mind to sustain the miserable scrambles 
of a party, or vindicate the low strategy of a demagogue. 

But that nationality from whose soil sprung forth a tower- 
ing centralization that shaded half the world, blighting every 
appearance of personal freedom, was in its turn destroyed, and 
its stately structures, and massive ruins were floated off on the 
wild and tossing sea of barbarism. 

Mutation followed mutuation in sad procession, until the 
sun of ancient civilization set in blood and gloom, and in the 
darkness of the night that followed, time gave birth to a new 
era. 

Society was resolved again into its original elements, and 
all human interests, all social and all political elements were 
thrown together, in vague, terrible confusion. 

Humanity commenced its progress anew amid anarchy, mis- 
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rule and disorder. But those wild and leading forces that 
swept like angry waters over the face of ancient civilization 
contained the stamina of a new and nobler life, and as they 
dashed here and there in the twilight that now began to quicken 
along the heavens, by every wave was tossed up the sparkling 
gems of personal freedom,—individual liberty. 

Every surge that lashed some vestige of Roman civilization 
from its mooring, was borne onward by the new-born energies 
of strong and resistless private will and judgment. From 
these distracted scenes, from this chaotic jumble of all social 
and political elements, the car of progress moved out, starting 
on its track freighted with those treasures that have since en- 
riched European civilization. For there in the bosom of that 
distraction lay potentially all that now characterises the poli- 
tics and morals of the old world—and here of course begins 
alike the progress and the struggles of civil liberty in Europe; 
we | the struggles; for even in this new-born era was re- 
newed the conflict between personal freedom and its opposite, 
a conflict not as before for the mastery, but a conflict for ex- 
istence. 

For though the sense of personal freedom, (the rude form of 
civil liberty) was strong and all pervading in the masses ; 
though anarchy and misrule in consequence, displayed their 
gladiatorial process along the whole surface of society, let it 
not be supposed that no other influences were at work strength- 
ening themselves in open direct antagonism. 

The fourth century witnessed the final dismemberment of 
the Roman Empire and the wide spread prevalence of an 
almost unrestrained personal liberty ; but the succeeding cen- 
tury gave birth to institutions, and revived memories and asso- 
ciations which quickly checked its unbridled license. 

The Christian Church, organized in the midst of the Roman 
Empire, and partaking in the form of its temporal government 
and economy of many of the features of that political system, 
first introduced something of order, and the idea of govern- 
ment into the desolating distractions then prevailing. It not 
only revived and preserved the recollection of the glories of the 
Empire—its wealth and attractive power, but threw broadcast 
into society, principles and elements, which, though their truth 
may not be questioned when restricted to Ecclesiastical Gov- 
ernment, went home with a paralizing spell to the heart of per- 
sonal freedom, and to the exercise of individual judgment and 
reason. The early separation of the governed and the govern- 
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ing power, the denial of any participation directly on the part 
ofthe governed, in the affairs of ae pometrersen dhe denial 
of the — of private judgment, not only when it presumed 
to scan the system of faith, or question the attributes of the 
Church, but even when it dared to question the policy of tem- 
poral economy, were the sources of many bitter fruits that sub- 
sequently cost the Church dearly. 

hese prerogatives did not rest with her, where they may 
perhaps be consistently and safely asserted ; my became con- 
trolling elements in civilization, they took fast hold on all so- 
cial and political establishments. They were quickly extended 
into society, became cardinal principles of government in the 
State,—they were seized with avidity, and exercised with re- 
morseless cruelty by every petty lord. It requires no length- 
ened process of reasoning to perceive how utterly inconsistent 
with the exercise of all civil liberty, of all individual freedom, 
are the exercise of such powers, at least out side of the Church. 

Political establishments, however, there were none. Socie- 
ty was still unsettled and for three centuries continued to be 
convulsed by those dreadful disorders attending that incipient 
stage of government, when opposing systems are quickly rising 
and falling in the struggle for supremacy. 

The principles of Church government were, however, pre- 
paring society for the prevalence of centralism. But there 
was another system at work, which, notwithstanding it has been 
excused as an inevitable result of the state of society, more 
silently and effectually retarded the progress of civil freedom 
than all other influences combined. 

Starting forth about the seventh century, the Feudal System, 
by silent advances, spread itself over the whole of Europe, en- 
tered every avenue of society, grappled with every form of 
freedom, until the thirteenth century witnessed its full devel- 
opment, in the haughty step of the monarch, and the mutter- 
ed curses of the peasant,—in the lash of the despot and the 
writhings of the slave. 

Space will not permit us to lay bare the complex machinery 
of this violent and unnatural system. It is sufficient for those 
who regard civil liberty as the development and protection of 
individual rights ; for such it is enough to know that in the 
caprice and arbitrary will of the lord which this system sus- 
tained, and in the strong tendency to casts which it engender- 
ed, nothing but the liberty to oppress and violate the sanctity 
of private right, was legitimately produced. 
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~ Let it not be supposed, however, that during all this time» 
that God-like activity within us, which is ever whispering to 
man the lessons of self-government, ever telling to him the tale 
of his sublime origin, and his high destiny, had been crushed 
and broken; let it not be supposed that the lone but quickly 
beating heart of personal independence shrunk back appalled 
at the cumbrous appliances and close linked chains of the 
Feudal System. Every step in the progress of that system 
was marked with blood. Every movement of the minutest 
fibres of its huge and bloated carcass was met by the despair- 
ing, but still proud protest of outraged right, and the cries of 
injured innocence. 

And even from the bosom of the Church, that only element 
in this new-born civilization, that preserved amid the convul- 
sions that prevailed, the idea of unity, of general authority, and 
of centralized power; even there in the persons of John 
Scotus, Roscelin, Abelard, and others, as they vindicated the 
claims of private judgment, and protested in favor of the rights 
of the individual, here in these mighty intellects we have the 
assurance that the principle of personal freedom had not for- 
saken the course of history, but was still actively at work in the 
bosom of humanity. The assertions and protestations of these 
great men were not lost on the history of civilization, though 
they did not prevail. And their influence was soon felt to 
trouble that vast sea of opinion that had lain unruffled for ages, 
with agitations that would not be calm, and on which the pow- 
er of the papacy could no longer lay the finger of its silence. 

Still, however, no decided results were apparent. Indeed 
no period of European history is so barren in political event as 
that between the seventh and eleventh centuries. There was 
no distinct form of government, no monarchy, no democracy, 
no aristocracy, all were yet unformed, none were developed. 

Up to the thirteenth century, there was nothing in European 
politics bearing the slightest resemblance to what we row 
know of government ; there was nothing general, no public sen- 
timent, no nationality. All political elements were in confu- 
sion, none were clear, distinct or defined. Monarchy, aristoc- 
racy, democracy, theocracy, were all strangely, apparently in- 
extricably commingled together. 

But in the eleventh century these political elements, after 
the long night of their labor began to emerge from chaos, be- 
gan to appear as active, operating agents in the strange, 
nameless condition of society. Still there was no intelligent 
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action on the part of either. There was no community of ac- 
tion, or of interest ; all was local, and exclusive ; society was 
split up into a thousand small communities, and beyond these 
men had no aspirations, no interests. ‘To have attempted any- 
thing like a general system of government of any form, at 
that period, would have been madness, 

Precisely, however, about this period, and cotemporaneous 
with the important and revolutionizing feature in the Church, 
to which we have adverted, the whole religious and political 
aspect of Europe is shaken by the presence of a fact, which ere 
it passed away, had swept every avenue of civilization, broken 
every ligament of society and revealed phenomena which had 
hitherto lain almost unknown in the bosom of European life, 
but which was thereafter to rule its destinies. For at this mo- 
ment the crusades present themselves. 

Spreading with unexampled rapidity over Europe, and 
sweeping away in their far-reaching generality the local preju- 
dices and habitudes that prevailed, they evolved in their ac- 
tion an activity whose power was henceforth to fashion the 
civilization of Europe. In the midst of the disorder and con- 
fusion produced by this sudden dethroning of prejudices, and 
local exclusiveness, as men and districts impelled by a common 
impulse, threw aside their feudal habits, and exclusiveness, and 
rallied to one common standard—in the midst of this overleap- 
ing of old barriers, and breaking down of old customs, the 
genius of empire is unchained and begins to concentrate the 
elements and energies of nationality. The storm now ceases 
its fury, but has swept off in its strength those wild disordered 
products, which had so long retarded the growth of the politi- 
cal elements of Europe, and these now began to put forth their 
vigorous activities, and there, over the cradle of modern Europe, 
gathered as to a stately prize, all political elements and struggle 
for the mastery. 

The spirit of personal independence was abroad in Europe, 
its lofty presence was recognised in the republics of Italy, 
amid the bold passes of the Alps, in the Free Towns of Flanders 
in the south of France, and along the whole southern portion 
of Spain. 

Personal independence had taken its distinct position as an ac- 
tive constituent element of civilization, it had embodied itself 
in a general, a nationized form, henceforth it becomes a centre 
around which gather the hopes and affections of men, but a 
centre too of circling ‘hate. 
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Those who have been accustomed to view a principle under 
one form only may not recognise it again when embodied in a 
different form. He who has watched the nimble sports of the 
lightning on a summer evening’s cloud, may not recognise the 
same agency that was throned in the blinding flash and crash- 
ing thunders of a gathering storm. 

“Those who have contemplated the lawless displays of per- 
sonal freedom in the third, fourth and fifth centuries, may not 
detect the embodiment of the same principle in the refinements 
and elegance of the Italian republics, or in the order and so- 
briety of the Hanseatic League. 

But the same heart was beating in each ; the same primary 
principle gave life and vigor alike to the anarchy that swept 
over the ruins of the Western Empire, to the brilliant but trans- 
ient republics of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and to 
the still more perfect institutions of our own country. Such 
is the law of progress. 

But contemporary with these developments of the democrat- 
ic element, two other elements of society rise more clearly and 
distinctly to view, Monarchy and Aristocracy, and as each in- 
fant nation moved with the instincts of life, its first impulse of 
being was the signal for a fierce and bitter conflict around it, 
between these three opposing elements. And scarcely had 
civil liberty asserted its separate existence in Europe, than the 
crusades of Simon De Motfort on the Albigenses in the south, 
and the wars of the Dukes of Burgundy on the Free Towns of 
Flanders, gave evidence that whether struggling for existence 
in the formation of Empire, or whether triumphant there it 
imparted its own distinct characteristics to nationality, in eith- 
er case was civil liberty doomed to a remorseless, an uncom- 
promising warfare. But whilst civil liberty thus dotted Europe 
with green places, amid whose freshness the historian still loves 
to linger, strong and rapid tendencies were lashing pure mon- 
archies into being, and powerful recoils were concentrating the 
strength of aristocracy. 

Democracy and monarchy were, however, the only powers 
_ that gave controlling features at this period to the polities of 

any nation; but oon simultaneous with these displays, 
arose the States General of France, the Cortes of Spain, and 
the Parliament of England, institutions which are generally 
supposed to represent the popular or democratic interest in the 
governments in which they prevail. Never was there a more 
monstrous error. 
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One glance at the true state of society reveals an entirely 
different character. 

Let us look upon the close of the thirteenth and the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth centuries. Grave mists of passion and 
licentiousness roll up before the splendors of the republics, and 
the courage and energy that sustained them and which was 
once “ equal to any fortune,”’ now quails before the iron hand 
of monarchy. The step of royélty grows firmer along the 
paths of history. Kings hold a language unheard during the 
preceding centuries, a language that rouses the proud spirit 
of the nobility to a sense of that danger to themselves, lurking 
beneath the kindred features of royal power. 

The haughty step of the monarch resounding through the 
halls of the Baron, is prophetic with absolute power. 

In this situation of peril, the Cortes of Spain, States Gen- 
eral of France, and Parliament of England, were barriers 
erected by the nobility to stave back the waves of absolutism, 
that threatened to sweep them off as a separate and distinct or- 
der in society; and though in this situation of danger they 
made some slight compromise with democracy, though they in- 
terposed the broad A&gis of wealth and power between the na- 
tion and the will of the monarch, yet that even-handed justice, 
that sacred regard for the principle of private right, that 
equality of right without either of which no man is secure, 
found no security among them. Even the boasted Magna 
Charta of England, whilst it secured the private rights of the 
Baron, was practically the political guarantee under which he 
continued to violate the rights of the peasant and with unholy 
hand to quench the fires of independence, which were ever and 
anon flashing from the depths of slavery around him. 

They stood there powerful, operating protests against the 
claims of absolutism and the advances of centralism, but they 
exercised the most remorseless tyranny against the poor peasant. 

They accomplished much in advance to roll back a dark cloud 
that was gathering over the path of civil liberty, but very seldom 
gave any direct encouragement to the principle, unless in sit- 
uations of extreme peril to themselves, which as we shall see 
very soon, surrounded them. 

For now far off in the future, where human foresight could 
scarcely penetrate, were preparing events, which, as they near- 
ed the stage where human interests and human passions were 
displaying their historic significance, stood clothed with deadly 
consequences to eivil liberty. : 
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From the fourteenth to the sixteenth century there floated 
over all Europe the bannered insignia of pure royalty, save 
only where here and there the hand of the nobility had in- 
seribed the haughty denial of its own order. 

But far above all these, sublime in its loneliness, with its 
high serene device and its imposing emblems wide displayed, 
streamed the untroubled flag of the Papacy. The republics 
were gone. The imposing hon of royalty, the pomp of aris- 
tocracy, stood in stately order over Europe, but never failed 
te bow with conscious deference before the the lone power, and 
solemn splendors of the Vatican. 

But in the sixteenth century the same activity that shook 
the foundations of the Church in the eleventh century, again 
put forth its energies ; again was unchained the spirit of indi- 
vidual freedom, and as it moved on in its strong and resistless 
energy, it jarred the whole + ae of society. 

Another era began to quicken along the religious and polié- 
ical horizon, thrilling the ardors of a new life into Europe. 

‘The banished thoughts and feelings of the eleventh century 
returned. 

‘A glad shout went up from Europe and the friends of civil 
liberty hailed the event as the restoration of all that had been 
lost in the fourteenth century. The Reformation of the six- 
teenth century was achieved. 

But strange and wonderful are the workings of the human 
mind when swayed by passion, and tossed by impulse. This 
gala day that dawned with such bright tints of hope, was 
quickly obscured, and the boundless sense of joy with which 
men hailed it, was soon turned to gloom, by gathering clouds 
which none foresaw, and which no human exertion could roll 
back. 

Scarcely had the revolution of the sixteenth century weaken- 
ed the power of the papacy, than monarchy made another 
fearful stride towards absolutism. 

Kings and crowned heads everywhere, possessing the full 
measure of that personal ambition usually ascribed to the 
Popes, and perhaps but few of their virtues, seized on the bro- 
ken fragments of ecclesiastical power, and laid a hand of iron 
on the very principle that had been so triumphantly vindica- 
ted in Germany, and which had released them from a conflict 


of ages. 

Lhe well known struggle between the Popes and Kings had 
at last closed and declared in favor of monarchy, but, civil lib- 
erty lost all by the result. 
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The great protection to the rights of the people im the mid- 
dle ages were undoubtedly the Popes, who never failed to take 
part with the people against the attempts of their monarchs to 
assume absolute power over them both in things temporal and 
things spiritual. Nor did an absolute monarchy exist in Eu- 
rope until after the Reformation. In England the people 
were never more oppressed, and parliaments were never more 
cringing than under the Tudors. 

And herein lies the significance of these States General, 
Cortes, and Parliaments, that they broke, in a great measure, 
the blow leveled by monarchy at all that stood in its path to 
absolute power. 

They are still nothing more, however, than products of the 
courage of the nobility in asserting their own interests. 

They represented but a small fraction of the nation, and 
that fraction too often rivaled the tyranny of the monarch in 
outraging the less conspicuous, but no less sacred rights of 
the individual. 

Despotism was everywhere triumphant in temporal concerns; 
there was, if possible, still less hope on the religious side. 

Scarcely had the Reformers advanced one step in the new 
path they had carved with so much toil for themselves, than: 
elated with success, and inflamed with the ardors of the strug- 
gle from which they had just risen, they turned a scowling look 
of intolerance alike on their antagonists, and on those who, like 
themselves, dared to assert the principles of private judgment. 

The execution of Servetus, by counsel of John Calvin, and the 
sanction to that act, by the mild and clear sighted Melancthon, 
is a conspicuous, but by no means a singular instance of the 
spirit that pervaded the whole Protestant side of religion. 

We whose infancy has been horrified with nursery tales 
about the rack and stake, and who have been primered in all 
the terrors of the Smithfield fires, require no mention in this 
place of the Catholic persecutions. 

A remorseless spirit of intolerance blinded by superstition, 
and inflamed by a bigoted rivalry, filled Europe with scenes, 
over which religion still weeps, and at which humanity will 
ever shudder ; scenes over which charity has vainly attempted 
to throw the mantle of oblivion.. 

The spirit of despotism, sustained by the ambition of Kings 
and fostered in the bosom of the Church, was rioting on the 
vitals of civilization. 

He who would fly to society from the rage of a monarch, 
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was greeted there with a hand reeking with the warm blood of 
innocence, or welcomed with the cold marble visaged counte- 
nance of persecution. 

Did Kings fail to complete the system of despotism, society 
made the measure full to overflowing. 

Did absolutism lose one inch of ground ; society would re- 
’ enact the scenes that trailed the banners of freedom low in the 
dust in Greece. For again did society with its thousand 
tongues cry “crucify,” and again did civil liberty bow its 
head in death. 

The conflict of a thousand years had ended in defeat and 
ruin. Civil liberty ceased to be a fact in Europe. The gov- 
ernments that had once stood forth as its embodiment had gone 
down amid internal dissension, the mad strifes of ambition, the 
corruptions of party, and the intrigues of foreign power. All 
had disappeared—save only one lone spot, the little republic 
of San ices, which had survived the revolutions of the times, 
and which still stands a singular instance of the strength that 
lies in virtue. 

All was lost in Europe—but “ westward the star of empire 
takes its way,” and whilst kings were sacrificing all that stood 
in their way to absolute power, and religions strifes were dis- 
tracting and desolating the nations, all Europe was startled by 
the grand attitude of her exile. 

Then commenced a struggle in which despotism had follow- 
ed to a new theatre of action the victim that she vainly imag- 
ined lay lifeless on her stupendous altars in Europe. 

A struggle in which the spirit of personal independence, the 
sentiment of individual freedom, striving as it had been for 
ages for a permanent embodiment, came off victor, but covered 
with the dust and scars of a thousand conflicts. 

Civil liberty at last stands embodied in institutions whose 
stability and growing importance seem to promise that they 
shall give the full and last development of the idea. 

But civil liberty has just fairly started on its track; its most 
important history has yet to be written. 

Already are its phenomenal displays writing change and 
revolution on the history of our country. A law called “pro- 
gress,”’ is actively at work in our midst; its path is marked 
with the falling of old political establishments and the rising 
of new ones, with broad innovations on long established rules 
and ideas, with revolution and change in all directions. 


But this same'law of progress. is working a less palpable, 
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but far more significant change in sentiment and idea, in an- 
other direction. 

Men who have accustomed themselves to view despotism 
embodied in monarchies alone, suppose it can assume no other 
form. But Protean like it can take a thousand shapes, and 
as well in the hoarse clamor of the mob, or in the boisterous 
declamation of the rising demagogue, as in the frown of an 
emperor, may it live and riot on the liberties and sacred rights 
of man. 

The same powerful arm that struck liberty to the earth in 
Greece, is growing strong in our own midst. 

“The progress of popular opinions” vesting in majorities, 
the decision of those questions no longer of policy merely, but 
of political right, which the early statesmen left to the test of 
stern principle, is yearly making silent inroads on those pri- 
vate, but sacred individual rights which are the dearest trea- 
sures of a freeman. 

Society under the name of majorities is becoming every 
thing; the mere man and his rights nothing. Centralization 
too, that most captivating but baleful of all tendencies, is 
making fearful strides among us; and let him who would 
know the power and despotism of this tendency, go and read 
his lesson in the deplorable fate of the once free, and ever 
gifted Roman. 

But it does not rest here. The tide of emigration that has 
rolled for years on our shores, is commencing to pour into the 
lap of our country the active energies of European life. All 
the antagonisms and extremes of political life displayed there, 
are thrown together here, and fresh from the scenes of their 
triumphs or defeats are boldly debating their claims ane con- 
tending for separate existences. 

The civilization of Europe presents a variety of distinct, so- 
cial, political and mental aspects and developments which 
flourish nowhere else in greater vigor. There each nation has 
some element of civilization, some peculiarity of thought, ex- 
clusively its own. Presenting as they do so many diversified 
modes of thought and aspects of politics and society, we may 
better conceive of, than describe the result, were these manifold 
diversities concentrated in the character of a single nation- 
ality, investing it with the splendors that repose in such rich 
profusion there, and clothing it with a mantle woven by the 
combined energies of the world. Yet such is indeed the aspect 
that is slowly but surely rising to view in America. 
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Much that is wild and visionary, much too that is substan- 
tial and politic in the organisms of the old world; in a word, 
all the conflicting tendencies, all the antagonisms of European 
life, are gathering up their energies here, and like the strong 
currents of adverse tides, are imparting a novel but momentous 
aspect to the general features of our nationality. What is to 
be the result when oppression shall have driven to our shores 
the active and the brave, those who are ever striking out some 
new and bold lines of action,—those who so fearlessly and 
restlessly attack existing institutions, and rise high amid the 
tottering of empires, and the crash of thrones—what new fea- 
ture is to be graven on our nationality, when these powerful 
activities shall be thrown with unfettered arms in our midst, 
cannot be forseen by the most comprehensive foresight. 

And when too all that is splendid in Literature, all that is 
profound or seductive in philosophy, and all that is brilliant in 
science in the old world, shall be brought over and blended 
together in the new, it will produce a scene, which only a 
heaven-born genius may describe, but a scene that must differ 
widely from what we now behold. 

It is fearful to reflect, that over this brilliant and fascina- 
ting spectacle, the sentiment of personal freedom may seldom 

ass. - 
" It is a sad truth that science, literature and philosophy have 
very seldom thrown a single glance in their proud careers, on 
the difficult problem of harmonizing the conflict between the 
duties of the government and the citizen,—of reconciling and 
defining the rights of societies, and the rights of the indi- 
vidual. 

It seems to offer but little encouragement to the sincere friend 
of freedom, that to European thinking, that problem has long 
been a stranger; and that the obscure but vital interest of in- 
dividual rights, may be entirely overlooked in the growing mag- 
nificence, and dazzling splendors of the republic. 

He may, however, lean on one thing, and trust, that the 
nationality that grounds itself on individual freedom, the 
same nationality that has hitherto presided with so much effi- 
ciency over the discordant elements already disclosed, will rule 
on, its controlling forces unimpaired. 

There are times indeed when the citizen seems to doubt that 
efficiency, when the ship of state is groaning under the lash- 
ings of political strive, and her masts are quivering before the 
storms of distraction, he may turn with faltering confidence 
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to that lone power that has hitherte guided her through the 
storm. 

But let him remember, that ever amid scenes of peril and 
danger have the most vigorous energies of personal indepen- 
dence been put forth, and its preuliet triumphs displayed ; 
let him remember, that it possesses an energy whose noblest 
manifestations have been made under the rs Re auspices— 
whose power rides serenest amid the wildest dashings of dan- 

er. 

Let the American Freemaz take lesson from the past. Let 
him avoid absolutism in all its forms, and remember that so- 
cieties and communities or what has come to be the same thing, 
majorities may exercise the same utter disregard for pring, 
ple and right, the same tyranny, that has rendered monarchy 
synonymous with despotism. 

Let him shun the error of the Roman, and avoid the sedue- 
tive and deadly influences of centralization. 

And finally let it never be forgotten, that government de- 
rives its powers from the people, that it can confer no right, 
no power on the people; and that there can never be justly 
any conflict or repugnance between the rights of government 
and the rights of the citizen. A. K. 8. 


Hagerstown, Md. 














SHORT NOTICES. 


ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY EXEMPLIFIED in the Private, Domes- 
tic, Social and Civil Life of the Primitive Christians, and 
in the Original Institutions, Offices, Ordinances and Rites 
of the Church. By Lyman Coleman. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pencott, Grambo § Co., 1853. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 645. 


THERE are questions that come up for solution in every age of 
the world’s history. In this sense, each has its mission to ful- 
fil, whether it meets that duty willingly or unwillingly. Often, 
indeed, this is misunderstood; and a knowledge of what it 
really is, specifically, is only arrived at, in some cases, by pain- 
ful struggles to get free from some undefined responsibility, 
which the self-consciousness of the age may vaguely feel is 
pressing upon it. ‘The force of this historical necessity, may 
manifest itself in the upheavings that at times agitate the 
world, in the sphere of politics as well as in that of religion. 
In one sphere, at one time, there may be such questions as 
that of slavery, for instance, coming up in stubborn and fanat- 
ical agitation ; and refusing to be quieted at the bidding even 
of a compromise, and clamorously demanding a final and satis- 
factory adjustment. Then, in the other, there are not wanting, 
in different forms, the Church problems equally imperative in 
calling for earnest attention, with a view to their ultimate so- 
lution. And by way of eminence, that which thrusts itself 
upon our attention, has been denominated, “* The Church 
Question,” or questio verata. The Polemical and Ilistorical 
sides of Theology, more than the Dogmatical and Apologeti- 
cal, seem to be called for in meeting the wants of our age. 
Somewhat conscious of this want, the author of “ Christian 
Antiquities ’ endeavors, in part, to meet the demand by re- 
writing that work, and presenting it to us under the changed 
title, as given above. ‘The service thus rendered is doubtless 
valuable. But unfortunately, however, for the permanent and 
scientific advantage which might be expected to accrue from a 
work of this kind, the Puritan glasses of the author were not 
laid aside ; and consequently the coloring, which they give to 
Ancient Christianity, tinges the whole book. On this account, 
however, it may be considered by some to be invested with 
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peculiar value. In controversy, truth is not always sought 
after for its own sake, and it is often made to wear a dress 
suited to some party prejudices and preconceived notions. Our 
author in the preface says: ‘“‘ The views of an ancient edifice 
vary with every change of position on the part of the observ- 
er, each point of observation brings out on the foreground, in 
bold relief, one pinnacle, and sinks and shades another: so an 
author’s point of observation shades and groups his portraiture 
of the ancient Church. Our stand-point is that of a decided 
dissenter from the dogmas and doctrines of Episcopacy and 
prelacy respecting the government, worship, discipline, and 
usages of the apostolical and primitive Churches.” Jaundiced 
eyes do not more certainly make all objects yellow, than do 
such prejudices prevent us from seeing the primitive Church 
in its real character and constitution. It doubtless requires 
no small share of Puritan bias to make Early Christianity to 
be one and the same thing, identically, with modern American 
Puritanism. For, if there be any one fact plain in the history 
of the early Church, it is, that it contained the germ of all the 
subsequent forms of Church life. The undeveloped Mediaeval 
Church was there, and in this again, was contained the Church 
of modern times. 

The general plan of the book is good ; the manner of treat- 
ing the subject is extensive, varied and natural. The work 
will doubtless be welcomed by many toa place among the The- 
ological Literature of our country. R. 


Tue Prorpuers ano Kines or tHE Otp Testament. By 
Frederick Denison Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, 
and Professor of Divinity in King’s College, London. Bos- 
ton: Crosby, Nichols, ¢ Co. New York: Charles 8. Fran- 
cis, & Co., 1853. pp. 466. 

IF we mistake not, this handsome volume is filled with matter 

far above the average contents of modern books. Its author 

has taken rank above the ordinary class of thinkers, and be- 
longs to that class, who draw largely upon German resources. 

This book is made up of a series of sermons preached in the 

Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. Their main object seems to be: to 

restore the wavering faith of the upper and middle classes, and 

to lift the lower class out of the pit into which they have been 
allowed to sink. By answering a series of questions, the au- 
thor would afford help to “the gentler and Tenlaine spirits,” 
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and thus prevent them from the necessity of trying to get it 
from the Pope. He would also prevent speculative spirits 
from becoming Pantheists, and the people from becoming A the- 
ists. While the author avows himself in direct opposition to 
those in his own country and in America, “ who make it their 
business to copy German models,’”’ yet he cannot deny his in- 
debtedness to German learning for help, nor will he pronounce 
an unjust sentence upon the Theologians of that nation. What- 
ever he re-produces from this source, he seems to have the 
ability to invest with freshness and vigor. 


Tue Brsie, THe Missa, AND THE Breviary; or, Ritualism 
self-illustrated in the Liturgical Books of Rome : containing 
the text of the entire Roman Missal, Rubrics and Prefaces, 
translated from the Latin ; with preliminary dissertations, 
and notes from the Breviary, Pontifical, ete. By Rev. 
George Lewis Ormiston. Edinburgh: 7. § T. Clark. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, § Co. Philadelphia: Smith 
¢ English. 1853. 2 vols. 8 vo. pp. 809. 


Here is another work called forth by the great controversy 
now, for the most part so violently, carried on between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. At first sight of the title some 
might perhaps mistake, or at least be in doubt, as to which 
side it favors. 

It is a common complaint urged by Roman Catholic contro- 
versialists against their Protestant opponents, that there is 
much palpable and gross ignorance of what their Church real- 
ly holds and teaches. In many cases this charge is undeniably 
of too much force for the credit of Protestants. Not only are 
many of them to a great extent ignorant of what that Church 
is in the present time, but much more so in regard to its his- 
tory, from the earliest times, and especially as it existed in the 
medieval period. Modern Protestants, in this respect, are 
in strong contrast with their fathers of the Reformation ; for 
they, unquestionably were far superior in learning and ability 
to their antagonists, the champions of Rome. It was only in 
subsequent centuries that the contrary in a measure came to 
obtain. This results, doubtless, in no inconsiderable degree, 
from the fact that the spirit of extreme anti-popery sentiments 
prevents liberal investigation. For fear of losing caste, for- 
‘sooth, in popular common-sense Protestantism, this spirit takes 
good care to avoid all charge of “ Romanizing tendency,” by 
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eschewing everything that is not rank with radical protesta- 
tion against Catholicism. It is as good as a prohibitory “ In- 
dex,” in préventing all knowledge of Catholic books, from the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent down to the veriest primer. 
But here, the faithful and obedient sons of the Pope can boast 
no advantage. They really have an “ Index,” and they dare 
not read Protestant books whose titles are registered there. 
They are consequently notoriously ignorant, if we may except 
their converts from the Reformation Churches, of the genius 
of the better forms of Protestantism. 

The work before us is Protestant—stoutly opposing the 
abuses of the Roman Church, but withal not quite so rabid as 
some platform declaimers might wish it to be. The first vol- 
ume is made up of dissertations on the Missale Romanum, Bre- 
varium Romanum, Rituale Romanum, et Pontificale Romanum. 
In this is doubtless much that is interesting and new to the 
general Protestant reader. All that is found here is not total 
corruption. Along with a “ general defect,”’ which the author 
finds in the Missal, he says: “In the confession of sin, in 
the expression of feelings of a contrite heart, and in all the 
utterances of penitential devotion, the Missal excels. We 
have already referred to those prayers, called preparatory 
prayers, for the private use of the priest, before and after mass, 
as amongst the purest expressions of genuine devotion, humble, 
yet confiding, conscious of weakness, yet conscious also where 
strength is laid up for the believer. For a tone of devotion 
superior, or like these, the Christian must go to the Songs of 
Zion—that inspired liturgy of all ages.”” ‘In the priest’s 
— before and after the mass, Christ, and Christ alone is 
exalted.” 

Of the Breviary he does not speak so favorably. Our 
first impressions on opening the Breviary were quite different 
from what they now are, and strongly inclined us to soften the 
charge of hiding Scripture from her priesth.od.”” Only mu- 
tilated parts of the Bible are there given, and often distorted 
to serve a particular purpose. All these together, do not make 
up a complete Bible. “ But this mutilated Bible of the Bre- 
viary gives to the priest at least an entire Psalter, and in do- 
ing so, has provided devotionally, for the piety of God’s own 
people in her pale.”” “ Along with such vain expositions, the 
patyistic lessons of the Breviary contain much that is excellent, 
both in matter and manner, that has delighted and instructed 
the Church in all ages, by their genius and picty.” 
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The second volume contains a translation entire, of the Ro- 
man Missal Restored, according to the Decree of the Most 
Holy Council of Trent: published by order of the Holy Pius 
V. and revised by authority of Pope Clement VIIL and Ur- 
ban VIII. augmented with the New Masses granted by the in- 
dulgence of the Apostolic See. 

The specific object of the book is to enable any plain man 
to “see the Bible and the Breviary, Ritualism and Spiritual 
Christianity confronted.” The idea here seems to be the com- 
mon mistake that “in this controversy, Formalism and Puri- 
tanism are the great antagonistie principles ; the one striving 
for a sensuous, the other for a spiritual religion.” In its last 
results, however, this purely spiritualistic tendency, for the most 
part, reaches a point that is a sheer mental abstraction. In- 
deed, in its best form, it is only the common-sense religion, 
and surely we need nothing more common than that. 


REGENERATION. By Edmund H. Sears. Printed for the 
American Unitarian Association. Boston: Crosby, Nich- 
ols § Co., 1853. pp. 248. 

THE author has written this treatise, we are told, at the re- 
quest of the Executive Committee of the American Unitarian 
Association. It is intimated that they do not endorse the book 
entire; yet “they publish it, because they believe that the 
clearness and strength with which it states and enforces the 
great practical doctrines of Christianity, and the beauty and 
power with which it portrays and recommends the profoundest 
religious experience, will secure and reward a thorough study.” 
The mechanical execution of the book is very commendable ; 
and indeed, the mechanical scems to be its main characteris- 
tic, in more respects than one. It is divided into three gen- 
eral parts, treating respectively, of the Natural Man, the Spir- 
itual Nature, and the New Man. The style by turns is clear, 
fresh, practical, hypothetical, and cyen quasi sentimental. 

A more thorough study than we have been able to give it, 
would probably be required to bring all the parts and positions 
into organic harmony. Writing from a Unitarian stand-point, 
and in the service of that Association, the author, of course, 
denies the Personality of the Holy Ghost. This he is shut up 
to, for the purpose mainly, of making God to be a unity in 
aes as well as in essence; and yet he allows another Divine 

ersonality, in the “Author of Christianity,” who is “not 
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an inspired prophet but a Divine Man.” He allows too, that 
in Jesus Christ is a union of the Divine Nature with the Hu- 
man, “so that in him are revealed at the same time a perfect 
aa | and an all-perfect Divinity.”” For our author, the 
Divine Incarnation may involve mysteries, yet it involves no 
contradiction. But if there can be but one Divine Personality, 
then it were evidently as much a contradiction, according to his 
scheme, to allow Personality to the “ Divine Word made flesh,” 
as to predicate it of the Holy Ghost. The doctrine of the 
Personality of the Holy Ghost is called “an abortion of the 
human intellect.” But if according to our author the Holy 
Ghost be only a spiritual influence, (and that too in a sort of 
pantheistic sense) how can we yet commit an unpardonable 
sin against that mere influence ? 

The practical features of the book run out at times into the 
boldest subjectivity ; and but little sympathy is shown for 
“those petrifactions, called creeds, the cooling down of reli- 
gious sentiment into solid crust.” The whole scheme of re- 
generation here set forth seems to require a special revelation 
from God to every individual man, by a spiritual influence act- 
ing directly and immediately upon the soul—and not as medi- 
ated through the sacred ordinances of Christ’s body, the 
Church. ‘The book is not without interest. It is certainly 
suggestive ;—as representing the rottenness of the system in 
whose aid it appears. 


ANNUAL oF Screntiric Discovery: or the year book of Facts 
in Science and Art, for 1855. Boston: Gould § Lineoln. 
1853. pp. 411. 


Tus is the fourth annual contribution to this department of 
knowledge. It proposes to exhibit the most important discover- 
ies and improvements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Geography, Antiquities, &c., &e. The work is edited 
by David A. Wells, A. M., and is ornamented with a fine en- 
graved likeness of Professor A. D. Bache. The editor as- 
sures the reader, that he has ‘endeavored to present as faithful 
an abstract of the progress of science and the useful arts dur- 
ing the year 1852, as the limits of the present volume would 
allow.” And a somewhat hasty survey of the book, has given 
us no cccasion to find special fault with the manner in which 
these facts are compiled. Prefixed to the Annual, are “ Notes 
by the editor on the Progress of Science in 1852."" The book 
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will doubtless prove interesting to those engaged in the study 
and pursuit of Natural Science. R. 


XENOPHON’s Memorapiuia, with Notes and an Introduction 
by Prof. R. D.C. Robbins. New York: D. Appleton ¢ Co. 


WE have here another text book in Greek, printed in beauti- 
ful, clear and plain type. Had such been always in use, many 
a scholar’s eyes might better have stood the preparation of 
“the Greek lesson.” We know of at least one who would 
have been glad to have had- such. The text of the present 
edition is based on that of Kiihner. The notes, as far as we 
have looked into them, are, ad rem, judicious and appropriate. 
—Some editions of the classics, at least according to our early 
impressions, have copious notes on the “easy parts,” while 
the knotty points for the most part are left untouched. Prof. 
Robbins renders his really useful. 


Tue Cri.p’s Matins AnD Vesrers.—By a Mother. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols ¢ Co., 1853. pp. 159. 
Tus book is designed as a devotional manual for children. 
Probably the best part of it, about one third, is made up of 
select passages from the Bible, in which the promises of the 
Lord are plainly set forth. There is in all the prayers and 
pious meditations given, too little of the Incarnate Word, the 
God-man. 
The above books can be had at the Book-store of Smith ¢ 
English, No. 36, North 6th Street, Philadelphia. R. 


Lessons IN Proverns; being the substance of Lectures de- 
livered to Young Men’s Societies at Portsmouth and else- 
where. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B. D., author of 
“ The Study of Words,” ge. ; Vicar of Itchenstoke Hants ;. 
examining Chaplain of the Lord Bishop of Oxford; and 
Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. Redfield, 
110 and 112, Nassau Street, New York, 1853. 

Tue name of Trench guarantees thought and substance. He 

has indeed become a prolific writer, as any one will say, who 

has seen or read his “ Miracles,” “ Parables,”’ “* Hulsean Lec- 
tures,” “Star of the Wise Men,” as well as his later small work 
on the “ Study of Words.” As a model of style, fluency of 
diction or nice sounds, he can have no claim ; for he is forget- 
ful of all such considerations, perhaps toa fault. But he may 
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yet be a model for all writers who would give us something 
more than a mere collection of words, however niece. There 
are many “masters of sentences” now-a-days, who by study- 
ing him, or some one like him, might become “masters of 
of thought,”’ which is a far better title, we think. Trench is 
rough, lubberly, rugged, and often obscure, as a consequence 
of manifest carelessness; but thoughtful, his words always 
meaningful and significant, quoting learnedly and abounding 
in rich and choice ideas, dug up from far below. You feel 
continually, that you are reading a scholar’s production, and 
are not left in doubt, for a moment, as toits real value. There 
is substance enough contained, even in his smallest work, to 
set up a whole score of books of a certain popular cast, which, 
of course, is not very complimentary to the current literature. 
Such books may not win the praises of the crowd, who will at 
any time cast their notes for a poisoning novel or watery fus- 
tian, but still they will be enrolled in the catalogue of useful 
books, when their time-serving rivals shall be defunct. To 
say that he borrows largely from the German, is but to say, 
that he, at least, reads much and studies much, and is doing 
the English public signal services, by bringing his researches 
forward in his own original way. It were often better for 
some of our authors—if they must write—to present other 
men’s thoughts, even in a far more dishonest way than can 
possibly be said of Trench, in preference to their own. We 
will not admit, however, that anything like a charge of pla- 
giarism can be sustained against this author ; nothing more can 
it be said to be, than a faithful re-production of thoughts, sug- 
gested and collected from a long and careful course of eee 
ing. And if you would read useful things arrayed in quaint 
garb, study Trench. The book to which we immediately refer, 
is by no means one of his most important productions. It is 
thus far one of his latest, and written with a wholly popular 
view. Its direct object is to inform some, and remind others, 
that there is a meaning and history—an interesting and ir- 
structive history—in the common, daily proverbs of the coun- 
try. It would be the means of exciting men to an examina- 
tion and contemplation of those popular phrases of the Eng- 
lish and other languages. It would have us not to take dave 
diamonds for stones, or, to treat as worthless shells that har- 
bor gems. It would tell us that all Proverbs are monuments 
and characteristics of times and circumstances, and that in 
these precisely lies their history. 
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The volume contains six lectures: I. The Form and Gen- 
eration of Proverbs. Il. The Proverbs of different Nations 
compared. Il. The Poetry, Wit and Wisdom of Proverbs. 
IV. The Morality of Proverbs. V. The Theology of Prov- 
erbs ; to which is also added an Appendix, containing speci- 
mens of Metrical Latin Proverbs of the Middle Ages. Through 
all this he wades, at some length, in his own heavy but sug- 
gestive style, by bringing forward such a host of illustrations, 
that the reader cannot grow weary, and the author cannot fall 
under the condemnation of the Spanish proverb—that he 
leaves nothing in his inkstand. W. 


Patiosopny or Mysterrous Acrents, HUMAN AND MUNDANE: 
or the Dynamic Laws and Relations of Man. Embracing 
the Natural Philosophy of Phenomena, styled “ Spiritual 
Manifestations.” By E. C. Rogers. Boston: John P. 
Jewett & Co. 1858. 12 mo. pp. 336. 


We are truly thankful that the insane extravagance which is 
spawning upon us.a so called “spiritual’’ literature, has in- 
cited to the production of the book before us. It is a patient, 
laborious, and scientific exploration of a region which has been 
left comparatively untouched, and which a promises to 
be rich in results. That region is sufficiently indicated by the 
title of the book. Even i enautenily of explaining the phe- 
nomena of “ spititual rappings,’’ the author has furnished a 
valuable contribution to the literature of a subject which future 
times will understand better than we do. But a satisfactory 
explanation of these phenomena we think he does give. 

he movement of objects, the production of sounds and of 
sights without visible instruments, we think he shows conclu- 
sively, may be and are produced by a physical force associated 
with the human organism, which under peculiar conditions is 
made to emanate from that organism with a most terrible en- 
ergy, and without any necessary conjunction with either spirit- 
ual or psychological agency. ‘This force is the same as the 
‘diamagnetism” of Faraday, and the “ odic force” of Reich- 
enbach.. It is a book to study and be the wiser of; and we 
hope it will be carefully pondered by all intelligent persons 
whose minds have been discomposed by the puzzling phenome- 
na of the “rappings” and the extravagant pretensions of 
‘media,’ who claim to bring down spirits at their — 
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